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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takesa ese regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 


2. Ifa personorders his paper discontinued, he mus 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





THREE HELPS. 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 





If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 
Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather ; 
You will soon forget to moan 
“Ah! the cheerlees weather!" 
If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a but, however slight, 
Weeds and brambles smother, 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 
If the world’s a vale of teara, 
Smile till rainbows span it; 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear of clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river. 
aed - 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The funeral of General Grant takes place 
to-day. The flags at half-mast, and the city 
draped in mourning. indicate the sense of a 
common loss. Suffragists, remembering 
the great public services he rendered his 
country, recall with satisfaction a charac- 
teristic incident: An opponent of woman 
suffrage once affirmed in his presence that 
**women do not want to vote.” ‘It may be 
so,”’ replied Grant, quietly, ‘*but that is no 
argument.” 
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At the annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, in Newport, 
R. I., on the 5th inst., it was resolved that 
“employment in the civil service, where 
the duties are administrative and not polit- 
ical, ought to be open to every citizen” (all 
persons born or naturalized in the U. 8.) 
‘*whose fitness shall have been ascertained 
by appropriate examinations and practical 
tests ;” also, that **the truly American and 
democratic principle” is the ‘tequal right 
of évery citizen to apply for and compete 
on equal terms for appointment to office.” 
This, of course, means equal right for every 
man and every woman, since one-half of 
our citizens are women. 

oe —— 

Mr. James M. Bugbee, however, appar- 
ently without criticism, reported from 
Massachusetts a serious violation of these 
principles by the State Commissioners, as 
follows :— 

“After taking as many names as were 
considered suflicient to meet the require- 
ments of the service, notice was given that 
no more applications would be received 
unless, 1, the applicant had served in the 
late war and received an honorable dis- 
charge; or, 2, had been discharged from 
one of the departments after the rule went 
into effect, and could produce an official 
certificate of his capacity for labor and his 
habits as to industry and sobriety; or, 3, 
had special knowledge for which the de- 
mand was greater than the supply.” 

On what principle have these Commis- 
sioners assumed to exclude from eligibility 
to office nine tenths of the citizens of the 
State? This is favoritism and aristocracy, 
not: reform. 
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There is no time to lose in looking after 
the nominations of candidates for the next 
Legislature. Suppose there is but one sut- 
fragist in a town, and that one a woman 
who will not be admitted to the caucus, or 





have a vote if she were. Yet she can 
quietly, in advance, see the man or men 
who are most influential in political man- 
agement, and urge that the representative 
selected shall be a friend of equal rights 
for women. ‘This timely private appeal, 
and effort after nomination, may be effect- 
ual. Do not let us fail again b: cause we 
did not try. “I pray thee, have me ex- 
cused,” is not the prayer to be offered in 
such a case. They only are helped who 
help themselves. 


“Lord Randolph Churchill is re-elected 
to Parliament, and his American wife re- 
elected him.” The details have not yet 
come; the cable has told only of her vic- 
tory. But what she was to attempt was 
told weeks ago, and that she could do it 
all knew who once were acquainted with 
the brilliant Rochester girl now wedded in 
England. ‘The moral we draw from Ldy 
Churchill's success is that women who be- 
lieve in their own rights and in those of all 
other women, should do for their cham- 
pions in the Legislature just what Lady 
Churchill has done for her husband—re- 
elect them. Women can do it if they will. 
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Up to 1884, no husband. in any country 
where the old English common law is the 
basis of legislation, ever had the legal use 
of his wife’s real estate, unless there had 
been a child born alive. But the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, year before last, rob- 
bed childless wives of the use of one half 
their real estate so long as their husbands 
survive them, unless the wives guard 
against it by will. ‘This year our Legisla- 
ture robbed childless wives still further, 
by giving their surviving husbands the life 
use of one-half of their real estate, with or 
without their consent, taking away ther 
right to will it otherwise. This robbery 
of wives, in the city of Boston alone, 
will amount to many thousands of dol- 
lars annually. Yet the women whose 
property is thus stolen have no more voice 
in making the law, or in electing the law- 
makers by whom they are robbed, than 
have the birds who build their nests on 
Boston Common. ‘Taxation without rep- 
resentation was “tyranny” in 1776. What 
is it in 1885? 

- oo — 

Enquiry is often made at this office, both 
verbally and by letter, about the right 
of married women to make a will. ‘This 
right differs in different States. But the 
text of the law in Massachusetts is this: 
*A married woman may make a will in 
the same manner as if she were sole, ex- 
cept that she shall not without the hus- 
band’s written consent operate to deprive 
him of his tenancy by the courtesy in her 
real estate, or of the right to the use of one- 
half of such real estate for his life if they 
have had no issue born alive, or of more 
than one-half of her personal estate.” 
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No wife has any use of the real estate of 
her husband until after his death. ‘Then 
she may have the use of one-third. 

— = — 

When a husband supports (?) his wife, 
the law considers that support equal in 
value to the use of one-third of the wife's 
real estate as long as the husband lives, 
and one-half her personal property after 
her death. ‘| ut when a husband fails to 
support his wife and minor child, the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature of 1885 has fixed the 
value of the loss (see Chap. 176, of Laws 
and Resolves) by a “fine not to exceed $20, 
or by imprisonment not to exceed six 
months in the House of Correction.” Here 
is anillustration of “how much better men 
legislate for women than women could 
legislate for themselves”! ‘The difference 
between in esse and in posse. 
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A married woman deserted by her hus- 
band or living apart from him, after ‘‘the 
court has established the fact of the deser- 
tion or living apart for justifiable cause,” 
may will or deed all her real and personal 
property without her husband’s written 
consent, in the same manner «nd with the 
same effect as if she were sole. 





—_e-?-e—__——- 

In London, August 2, Rev. Dr. William 
Thompson, archbishop of York, addressed 
an audience of men and denounced ‘the 
conspiracy of silence” by which it had 
been sought to weaken the Pali-Mall Gaz. 
ette’s revelations. He said that this was 
not « party ques'ion, but that it was the 
duty of the whole nation to stamp out ram- 
pant and horrible vice. On the same day 
Mr. Gladstone, in a letter, said that per- 





sonally he would have been glad if the age 
of protection of girls had been raised to 
eighteen. Mr. Stead and others interested 
also met and appointed a committee to ar- 
range a demonstration in Hyde Park in re- 
spect to the protection of girls. 


-+oo- — 

The Boston Courier, after some vigorous 
and well deserved blows at the wasted en- 
ergy of women on needlework for ‘**splash- 
ers,” “kitchen-aprons,” ete., and at the 


journals with patterns for such work says: 


‘These journals contain on every page a 
complete refutation of the advocates of 
woman suffrage, and represent the apoth- 
eosis of misapplied labor.” The Courier is 
hard to suit. It hits the heads of those who 
try to seek to interest women in large 
questions. of the publie welfare, and it 
soundly rates the women who try to be 
content with crochet and needlework. 


-@@e-+ 


Hamilton Willeox dissents from our 
view of the Bartholdi Statue, because, as 
he claims, the women of New York State 
are legally entitled to vote. But if all 
men outside of New York were governed 
without their consent, as womenare, would 
he make the same plea? No! the country 
would bristle with bayohets. No statues 
would be set up, or montiments bui t, un- 
til each man had his right to a voice in 
making the laws that govern him. Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch did well to head his 
speech with the question: “How Long 
Shall Men Rob and Enslave Women?” He 
might have added: *tand not think it any 
matter.’ The Lincoln (Kansas) Beacon 
asks if some oue will not set up a statue to 
represent a man showing Bartholdi’s statue 
how to vote. 


-29e ———-— 


ANOTHER STUDY OF MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“The Story of Madam.” by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, is a valuable contribution to the 
literature which exhibits the wrongs which 
women suffer under the laws of civilized 
nations, although it is marred by that slip- 
shod carelessness of plot and statement 
which so frequently defaces her work. 
She also shows in this book, that she has 
no scruples against attributing the gross- 
est stupidity to the most clever people, if 
such stupidity serve to bring about a con- 
venient issue to her narrative. She mani- 
fests here some of her usual indifference to 
sharpness of outline and accu acy of de- 
tail. Time is apt to be an uncertain ele- 
ment with her. She relates incidents as if 
they followed ciose upon each other, and 
then surprises the reader with a reference 
indicating that months have passed, or 
else she dallies along with vague accounts 
of what happened *‘one day” or **another,” 
so that the natural supposition is that 
weeks have been required for the occur- 
rence of the events described, and after- 
wards makes some definite declaration 
totally inconsistent with the supposition to 
which she has been lending countenance. 
This defect is very marked in ‘*The Minis- 
ter’s Wife,” while in ‘The Ladies Lin- 
dores” a character is mentioned as **Miss 
Sallie T’.”* in the first part of the book, and 
later appears in unmistakable personality 
as ‘Nellie Field.” Such negligence con- 
trasts unfavorably with ‘‘that infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains” which distin- 
guished George Eliot, who held that care- 
lessness in authorship was a mortal sin. 

It is hardly sufficient excuse to say that 
these faults are but minor ones, and 
are due to the rapidity ef Mrs. Oliphant’s 
composition. It may be of pecuniary im- 
portance to her to write two novels hastily, 
instead of writing one carefully, but the 
critic is not moved by that bribe, and must 
condemn the artist who yields to such 
temptation to slight his work. Still, the 
defects are minor ones, and ‘*Madam” is 
an interesting representation of a noble 
woman in a cruel situation. Grace ‘Tre- 
vannion, in her youth, had been betrayed 
into a mock marriage, had been deserted, 
and left desolate and poor in a strange 
country. There Reginald Trevannion mar- 
ried her, after he had exacted a promise 
that she would never again see her child. 
on which condition he would generous! y 
provide for him. She promised, and then 
she broke her promise. Her life became 
henceforth subjected to a two-fold re- 
morse, towards the child whom she had 
left, and towards the husband with whom 
she had not kept faith. He suspected her, 
and grew daily more exacting of her at- 
tention to himself. He tested her devo- 
tion by every conceivable whim. Under 
all this stress and strain, she developed in- 
to a gracious womanhood, more deeply 
faithful because of her superficial faitbless- 





ness. She cannot be resentful, and yet 
she is not blind to the cruelty with which 
her husband treats her. She has remorse 
and tenderness enough to endure silently 
and patiently, but she perceives all the 
brutality of which sheis the victim. Mrs. 
Oliphant shows here her fine ability, in 
that she has not represented this woman's 
feeling for her husband to be one of un- 
mixed love, or remorse, or indignation, or 
weariness, like a simple thread of emotion, 
but one blended of the thousand strands 
whch daily life spins between any two 
souls that stand close to each other. 

‘Trevannion outrages his wife’s sensibil- 
ities till he dies, and then leaves a will, 
disinheriting all their younger children 
unless she separates herself entirely from 
them, till they are grown up. ‘The execu- 
tors tell her the nature of the will. The 
scene is a fine one. ***No help for me,’ she 
repeated, with a wan little smile about her 
mouth. ‘After seventeen years! He had 
the right, do you siy! Oh. how strange a 
right! when I have been his wife for seven- 
teen years.’ ... *And have you told my 
boy?” Then one of the executors says to 
her: ***What was settled on you is un- 
touched. You have a right to\—— she 
threw her head high with an indignant 
motion, and turned away; but after she 
had made a few steps towards the door, 
paused and came back. ‘Look,’ she said, 
‘you gentlemen, here is something beyond 
you, which a woman has to bear. [ must 
accept this humiliation too. I cannot dig, 
and to beg Lam ashamed.’ She looked at 
them with a bitter dew in her eyes, not 
tears. ‘I must take his money and be 
thankful. God help me,’ she said.” 

The story is told artistically as a story. 
The pussage «above quoted and one 
other are the only ones that have any 
sound like even an impassioned argument 
about the case. Only the tragedy, the 
selfishness, and the pain are shown, but 
when Reginald ‘Trevannion’s sister is told 
what he has done she cannot be made to 
understand the ecxse. “*How could he 
part the children froin their mother® She 
is their mother, their mother; not their 
step-mother. You forget, John; she’s 
Rosalind’s step-mother. Rosalind might 
have been made my ward; that would 
have been natural; but the others are her 
own. How could he separate her from her 
own? .. . the bewildered woman cried.” 

Mrs. Oliphant has here voiced the be- 
wilderment of inany souls who cannot un- 
derstand why women should meet with 
such dealing as they constantly receive. 

L. B. C. W. 
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MRS. BLAKE IN NIAGARA COUNTY. 


Lockport, N. Y., AUG. 5, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

On the evening of July 28, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake lectured in the Hodge 
Opera House, giving the *“I'rue Republic,” 
a definition that the republic of to-day will 
hardly claim to fulfil. 

The 450 persvus who listened to Mrs. 
Blake were evidently impressed wi h the 
truth of her words, and many were the ex- 
pressions of approval heard at the close of 
the meeting. Ex-Judge Alfred Holmes, of 
this city, presided, andin the course of his 
introductory remarks said that ‘she had be- 
come convinced, not only of the right, but 
of the necessity, of woman’s having the bal- 
lot, to protect herself and her home from 
the ravages of the liquor traffic. Having 
been a life-long temperance man, his fifty 
years’ «xperience as a lawyer had shown 
him the injustice of the law toward wom- 
an, who is not and cannot be represented 
without the right to vote.” 

An invitation was extended to the ladies 
of this vicinity to meet Mrs. Blake in the 
parlors of Mrs. Dr. 8. L. Cushing, on 
Wednesday, July 29, at4 P.M. A few la- 
dies assembled at the appointed time, and 
a Niagara County Womun Suffrage So- 
ciety was organized, with Dr. 8. L. Cush- 
ing as president, Mrs. N. Bottsford first 
vice-president, and Mrs. H. C. Howe treas- 
urer. From each of the following towns 
one vice-president was appointed : 

City of Lockport. Mrs. Kate Chase. 

‘Town of Lockport, Mrs. A. Baldwin. 

‘Town of Newfane, two; Miss 8S. M. Fer- 
guson, Wright's Corners, and Mrs. E. L. 
Coates, Oleotr. 

Johnson’s Creek, Mrs. E. Taylor. 

Somerset, Lake Road P. O., 
E. A. Frost. 

East Wilson, Mrs. Kate Gaylord. 

MAky B. CUSHMAN, Secretary. 
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Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster. the well-known 
Iowa lawyer, is guest at the pleasant sea- 
side cottage of Mrs. Chapin, Centre Hill. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE gave the clos- 
ing paper on Goethe before the Concord 
School of Philosophy. 

Mrs N. Rowtnson, of Makanda, DI., 
conducts the department of Floriculture 
in the Pruit-Growers’ Journal, of Cobden, 
Hl. 

Mrs 8. C. VOGL, the efficient business 
manager of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, has 
purchased a cottage in Malden, where she 
will reside after the summer holidays. 

Mrs. HoBARtT occupied the pulpit of the 
Andrews Presbyterian Church in Minneap- 
olis, on Sunday evening, July 26. What 
will Dr. Dexter do about it? 

ANNA DICKINSON, who has been spend- 
ing the last thrce months in New York 
city, will go for a portion of the summer 
to her mother’s home, at West Pittston, 
Pa. 

Mrs. CARTER, who is conducting the 
Band of Hope meetings and the open-air 
meetings ut Newtonville Sunday after- 
noons, is to address the Reform club of 
Waltham next Sunday. 

Mrs. ELLEN C, JOHNSON, superintend- 
ent of the Reformatory Prison for “omen 
at Sherborn, arranged tor a Grant memor- 
jal service to be held in the chapel of that 
institution on ‘Tuesday evening. 

Mrs. P. M. SHINDEL, of Sunbury. Pa., 
in the absence of any manto toll the bel 
for General Grant on the announcement of 
his death, climbed to the belfry of the 
Lutheran church and did the dead hero 
that honor. 

Mrs. Marie Ditmar, of New York, 
manufactures the giant gunpowder that is 
used for blasting. Mrs. Ditmar is a sue- 
cessful business woman; she buys, and 
sells, and deals with men of very different 
grades, but she is always a lady, and al- 
ways commands respect. 

Miss KATE STEPHENSON, whom the Re- 
gents of the Kansas State University forced 
to resign from the Greek professorship 
which she held, is supported by the press 
of the State and by the students to a de- 
gree that should compel the Regents to 
state the reason of their action. 

Mrs. WHEELER, of the Society of Asso- 
ciated Artists, intends to exhibit after a 
while a series of ten American tapestries, 
works of art in embroidery designed by 
well-known American artists. ‘The sub- 
jects of all the designs are strictly Amer- 
ican—in a broad sense of the word—and 
the tapestries will illustrate the remarka- 
ble skill of our embroiderers. 

Mrs. Frank H. HAMILTON, whose 
death has caused much grief, may be class- 
ed among the large number of intelligent 
and sympathetic women who have helped 
their husbands in scientific work and pro- 
jects. She was her husband’s best counsel- 
lor and assistant in the preparation of med- 

‘al books. ‘Though not trained technical- 
ly, she was familiar with the literature of 
medicine, and revised bis proof-sheets with 
perfect skill. In fact, Dr. Hamilton’s lit- 
erary labor owes much of its value to her 
suggestions. Mrs. Draper, wife of the cel- 
ebrated American scientist, helped her 
husband with the same zeal and knowl 
edge. 

Mrs. Mary D. MorGAX, junior member 
of the firm of Clarke and Morgan, of New 
Berne, N. C., prepared about one-half of 
the large collection of mounted fishes for 
the North Carolina State exhibits at the N. 
O. Exposition, under the direction of the 
State authorities. ‘The firm had also acol- 
lection of aquatic fowls on exhibition. 
They do business in scientific and millinery 
taxidermy, and have a contract to dupli- 
cate the collection of fishes for the North 
Carolina State museum. Mr. Clarke does 
the field work; Mrs. Morgan attends to the 
shop work, and thus solves the question of 
a living for herself and two fatherless chil- 
dren. 

Miss HELEN TAYLOR, at the urgent so- 
licitation of a deputation from the political 
committee of the Camberwe!! Radical 
Club, has consented to be a parliamentary 
candidate for North Camberwell at the 
general election. Miss ‘Taylor said there 
was no law in existence to prevent a wom- 
an sitting in Parliament. She would feel 
it an honor to contest the constituency as 
an earnest supporter of woman suffrage, 
as well as on other political grounds. If, 
however, there was a fair chance of a gen- 
uine working-man candidate being return- 
ed by the Radicals, she would not like to 
oppose him. This point was discussed for 
some time, and eventually Miss ‘l'aylor con- 
sented to accept the invitation, and to go 
to the poll. 
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OVERWORKED FARMERS’ WIVES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

An unexpected turn in fortune led us from 
the pivot upon which we suppose New 
England turns, toa remote Canada farm. 
We had before been able to discharge life's 
duties conscientiously, by beginning the 
day with a cup of coffee in bed, further pay- 
ing our debt to the day by an early attention 
to the morning's mail, increasing fatigue 
by paying a social visit, or by judiciously 
exchanging lucre for so-called necessities 
for helping one bear the burden of noon, 
dividing an afternoon rest with a perusal 
of Pali-Mall, London Budget, or the Con- 
temporary Review, giving our earnest atten- 
tion to the last fashionable reform, or aid- 
ing our pet schemes by an evening session, 
then dutifully giving an hour to musical 
exercises, reading a page of Emerson, or a 
portion of ‘Thomas &4 Kempis before retir- 
ing to rest. ‘This, varied by what chance 
or fate determined, left the muscles un- 
taxed while the mind could work upon the 
living questions of the age. 

Leaving a railroad terminus, wejolted in 
a wooden country wagon devoid of cush- 
ions or suppor.s for weak backs, and al- 
most devoid of springs, through a hilly 
country, continually ascending. No soon- 
er was one level reached than a corduroy 
formed a beginning of another and steeper 
ascent. 

Faint gleams only of artificial light 
greeted us, as there was no moonlight. An 
almost pitiless extent of country was shut- 
ting our world from us. Deep forests add- 
ed to the desolation; hill succeeded hill; 
until we tremulously asked : ‘Is there any- 
thing higher?” ‘Only God,” was the an- 
swer. 

Although it was June, all the heavy 
wraps which our host had taken were not 
enough to keep out the chill, and when 
the last hiil, a sand hill almost perpen- 
dicular, was climbed, a space was reached 
where life seemed to culminate, for an 
open door revealed a cheerful interior, and 
a huge fire of crackling logs restomed the 
power of motion to our stiff limbs. —__ 

A night's rest on a feather-bed relieved 
the weary body, and a new page of wom- 
an’s life opened. At dawn, when the 
poetry of farm-life might begin, the **wom- 
an’? was astir warming milk for the cos- 
sets, which began their urgent calls for 
breakfast as soon as the western light had 
given place to the early light of day. If 
the temperature of the milk were not right 
to his lambship’s taste, the process of heat- 
ing was repeated. ‘Yhe young turkeys 
must first be found, then counted, then fed 
with prepared curd or other proper nutri- 
ment. After skimming the milk, and run- 
ning down to the currant bushes with ashes 
to ward off incursions of worms, and dress- 
ing the children, the hostess cooked break- 
fast. By this time noon-time seemed 
reached, but the clock only pointed to half- 
past five. 

Then, if it was churning-day, the butter 
was disposed of and the morning’s work 
done. If the ‘*man” chanced to be obliged 
to go uway for a part of a day, the woman- 
kind must assist the last new colt to par- 
take of maternal food, by holding him up, 
if, as did happen, nature had failed, not in 
the length of the colt’s legs, but in their 
adaptability to perform the function of 
standing. 

While the washing and ironing and cook- 
ing were in operation, chamber-work, 
sweeping, and general housework claimed 
the attention of my hostess, with maybe a 
little mending thrown in, for the farmer’s 
wife does her own dressmaking, mends the 
farmer's overalls, makes new ones, does 
some tailoring, spins a little, braids husk 
mats, pulls in woollen ones, braids and sews 
straw hats. knits for all hands, and, for 
fancy work, foots stockings, putting in new 
heels and toes as fast as they disappear. 

The wife superintends the kitehen-gar- 
den, nurses the young trees, cares for the 
chickens, and, for exercise, brings all the 
well-water from a hole in the ground on 
the opposite side of the road. Occasional- 
ly she takes a rest of a day or more when 
a new comer enters the busy household, 
or when some cherished hope has been de- 
feated by exacting nature,who insists upon 
a penalty for overwork. 

Newspapers she has no time to read, and 
there are not many; the whir and whirl 
and jostle of the world are not heard. ‘The 
discords of political strife do not pene- 
trate far beyond the railroad. Lack of 
near neighbors precludes the possibility of 
much waste of time for social purposes. 
The moral sense is not perverted by the al- 
lurements of the stage. The sensitive ear 
is not affected by good or bad music. ‘The 
world is beyond the limit of woodland 
which shuts from sight the evidences of 
humanity. All is isolation, and work with 
hands, feet, and eyes. 

What is the busy mind evolving? Does 
it find space and time to work, while the 
bodily functions are so engrossed? Fash- 
ion does not penetrate the household either 
in dress or fittings. Children do not get 
spoiled by indulgence, for there is no time 
to waste upon them. ‘The tired head finds 
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no hour to give to fiction—that delightful 


rest to weary brain. Poetry passes by, 
there is no use for science or philosophy, 
for work is always staring in the fave. At 
sunset, when the body should be prepar- 
ing for rest, there are the dishes to be 
washed, the milk to care for, and, after all 
seems done, mending or knitting claims at- 
tention. 

One day repeats itself until the story is 
told. What constitutes blessedness in liv- 
ing? Where is the completeness? ‘This is 
only one phase of farm-life that first 
claimed our attention. 

When return came, there seemed rest in 
our city. Butin a few days the air was 
full of men’s voices, of the clamor and 
clangor of life too intense, too exacting, 
for peace to find a place. A. E. F. 

_ ooo — 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN NATURE, 





Editors Woman's Journal * 

I do not think men understand their true 
position of altitude in the ascending scale 
of natural creations. Doubtless woman's 
release is to be facilitated and furthered 
by a knowledge and understanding of this 
condition. In my opinion, “liberty” and 
“woman's nature as a superior being” are 
the crowning arguments in favor of suf- 
frage for women. All others are subordi- 
nate, because included in these two. 

Liberty is self-regulating, and will in 
time adjust all difficulties. 

As to woman's superiority of nature, I 
enclose a paper, “Problems of Nature,”— 
containing some statements and the views 
of the editor,—a true scientist of our 
time. Of all the philosophers of our day, 
his conclusions best commend themselves 
to my reason, and are generally too plain 
to admit of controversy. His artic'e, 
**Woman's Place in Nature,” confirms an 
idea that has been in my mind since quite 
young. ‘The thought was first given me 
by a lady who edited and published a paper 
in the interests of woman, in Cincinnati, as 
early as 1848-52. Its title was ‘The Genius 
of Liberty.” In that paper she maintained 
that nature was orderly and progressive in 
all its formations. 1, The earth, with its 
minerals, was created. 2, Vegetation. 
3, The lower animals, birds, fishes, ete. 
4, Man was formed. 5, Last, highest, 
and nearest God, was woman. 

According to this order, woman is con- 
sequently above man, and his superior. 
Is not this true? Is it not plain, even ob- 
vious, that woman needs only development 
to be known and seen in every respect in 
her own true nature? Shall man any 
longer “take our crown? The idea she 
gave at that time has ever since been with 
me. I have always looked upon the two 
divisions of society in this light. I am 
ever disgusted with what is, in a great 
measure, the tyrannical rule of men. 

Mrs. Aldrich had not gone as far into 
the depths of investigation as the editor of 
‘Problems of Nature” has, or she would 
have expressed more. Further investiga- 
tions confirm her words. 

All women, especially all who believe 
in the freedom of woman, are indebted to 
Mr. Philbrook for his frank, truthful, and 
unprejudiced expression. After reading 
his article, how can any one fail toask the 
question: ‘Can good order, freedom, and 
beauty be expected, while soclety and gov- 
ernments are controlled by a lower class?” 

E. ALDRICH. 
puititicnne 


WORK FOR THE NEW POLICE COMMISSION. 


The Boston Herald makes the following 
timely suggestion to the new Metropolitan 
Police Commission: 


“The incidents which marked the de- 
parture from authority of the old police 
commission ought to be of service to the 
members of the new board as an indication 
to them of the character of some of the re- 
forms they are expected to bring about. 
The cases brought against Patrolmen Har- 
vey and Davis were tried by the old board 
of police commissioners, but the members 
of the incoming board had an opportunity 
of informing themselves concerning the 
nature of the facts presented, and were 
given an insight into one of the current 
abuses of the existing police system. It 
has been repeatedly asserted that the bul- 
wark of defence for various forms of im- 
morality in our great cities is found in the 
support which these evils receive from the 
members of the police foree. It is not 
that they are indifferent, for in such cases 
their indifference under official compulsion 
might be transformed into a passive type 
of opposition. But in numerous instances 
it is believed that the members of the po- 
lice force are personally and pecuniarily 
interested in the maintenance and continu- 
ance of those evils which it is their duty as 
guardians of the public welfare to sup- 
press. 

‘The misconduct may not always be as 
flagrant as that which on Thursday led to 
the discharge of the two members of the 
police force referred to above; but the evi- 
dence in this hearing all tended to show 
that the only reason complaint was made 
against these men was that they had used 
the power which their positions gave them 
in an exasperatingly tyrannical manner. 
If they had contented themselves with 
moderate monthly pensions from the pro- 
prietors of places which it was their duty 
to close up, it is not at all likely that these 
offenders against the law would have 
thought it expedient to prefer charges, for 





it was only when the tyranny became too 
heavy to be borne that a complaint was 
made. Now, unless well informed opin- 
ion is greatly at fault, scores, and perhaps 
hundreds, of similar, though perhaps less 
exacting, arrangements exist, aud so long 
as the police officers use an ordinary 
amount of judgment in collecting these 
corruption payments, ic is not in the least 
probable that they will be complained of 
by those who pay them. ‘Those who can 
secure immunity from punishment for of- 
fences against the law can well afford to 
pay with some degree of liberality for the 
freedom thus accorded them, and, as we 
said above, it is only when the demands 
for payment become so onerous that they 
exceed the advantages for which the pay- 
ments are made, that the wronged party to 
the bargain thinks it worth his or ber while 
to enter a complaint. 

‘Now. in what way do the new commis- 
sioners propose to remedy this defect? In 
what way do they intend to correct this 
form of demoralization which has been 
spread broadcast throughout the police 
system? ‘lhe trouble in the past has been 
that the commissioners themselves have 
not established a sufliciently high moral 
standard. <A river will not rise higher 
than its source; a cowardly general will 
produce a cowardly army, and it invaria- 
bly happens that the influences which 
radiate from the headquarters of a great 
department color the sentiments and acts 
of all those who are connected with the 
department. Wedo not mean by this that 
police commissioners, although charged 
with the work of correcting offences against 
public order and public morals, must con- 
sider the problems which are presented to 
them in a puritanical manner. tn all civil- 
ized communities, a certain degree of lax- 
itv is inevitable, and no police administra- 
tion will succeed which does not recognize 
the weaknesses as well as the virtues of 
human nature. But it is one thing to rec- 
ognize, and quite another thing to aid and 
abet. and wha our police department needs 
at the present time, perhaps, more than 
anything else, is to have the example set 
by those who are its chief directors of a 
complete discountenance of everything 
which tends to lower and corrupt the 
moral sense of the community.” 
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IS A LAW FORBIDDING WOMEN TO WORK 
CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Matilda Hindman, in the Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette, calls attention to a wicked 
law lately enacted in Pennsylvania, pro- 
hibiting the employment of women and 
girls in coal and coke mines: 


“Some months ago we stated that a bill 
was before the Pennsylvania Legislature 
‘to prevent the employment of women and 
girls in the iron and steel-works of the 
State, and in its coal and coke mines.’ 

“From statements made in the working- 
men’s papers we were led to believe 
that this bill was introduced into the Leg- 
islature through an appeal from the work- 
ing men for protection from the women- 
workers in these industries. ‘Their leading 
organ, John Swinton’s Paper, said: ‘The 
women are driving the men out of the 
manufactories into the streets.’ The Labor 
Tribune said: “Che women work in a nut 
and bolt factory in Pittsburg, and in the 
coal and coke regions of Connellsville. 
These women work cheaper than men, thus 
depriving them of employment and honest 
wuges.” 

**We believe this was the origin of the 
bill which is now the law that has driven 
many women out of work. It forbids the 
employment of “omen in the coal and 
coke works, but does not prevent them 
working in the iron and steel manufac- 
tories. ‘The reason for this change in the 
bill is probably known only to those who 
enacted the law. 

“Is such « law constitutional? A law 
that deprives the individual of the right to 
make an honest living in a legitimate and 
useful industry—a law that deprives the 
individual of the right to choose his or her 
own occupation—a law that takes from 
the citizen the means of making an honest 
living and substitutes nothing in its place 
—can such an act be in accord with the 
fundamental law of the State? If so, the 
citizen is the slave of the Government, to 
be dealt with as it chooses. 

“Have American citizens, with all their 
boasted freedom, sold themselves as slaves 
to such a tyrant master—a master willing 
to use the power given to bring them to 
the worst condition of servitude—a tyrant 
that says you shall not do this and you 
must do that? If this law is constitutional, 
who is safe in bis freedom? who secure in 
his calling? 

**But it is said this is not womanly work; 
that this law is made to protect their wom- 
anhood, not to oppress and wrong them. 
The work they are forbidden to do is 
rough, hard, out-door wo k and unfit for 
women. ‘This may be true. It may be 
work none of us would like to see women 
do; work the women themselves would 
prefer not to do. if they could otherwise 


| honestly make a living for themselves and 


families. But with them it is a choice be- 
tween this hard, rough, unpleasant work 
and something a thousand-fold worse. It 
is this work, or pauperism, theft, or pros- 
titution. The law says it shall not be the 
work. And in defence of the law we ure 
told it is a great moral blessing to the 
working people. A moral blessing that 
compels women to ‘become beggurs, 
thieves, and prostitutes! It isa well-known 
fact that often, when coal diggers and 
coke-workers are on a strike. their families 
are in such a state of destitution that the 
wives and mothers are compelled to beg 
food to keep them from starving. It is al- 
so stated by reliable men that these women 
have engaged in this work for the double 
purpose of helping to earn money for their 
families, and to aid their weak, delicate 
husbands, who are unable to earn full 
wages, the work of the hushand and wife 
bringing the wages up to that of a healthy 
man. 

“If the State has the right to decide what 
is womanly work, and if it can deny wom- 
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en the right to do out-door work, it can de- 
cide what is manly work and deny men the 
right to engage in indoor oveupations. 
Women in that case would probably be the 
gainers. Every dry-g sods merchant would 
be subject to fine and imprisonment who 
would employ gentlemen clerks. Every 
newspaper office would be emptied of inen, 
from editor down, except that the out- 
door reporter might be retained. No min- 
ister, except the out-door preacher, would 
be permitted to dispense the truths of the 
Gospel. Judges, lawyers, clerks, and 
oftice-boys would all be compelled to do 
manly out-door work, instead of filling 
places nature never intended they should 
fill. Even male legislators might be re- 
inoved to their proper sphere, where more 
muscle than brain is needed. They could, 
doubtless, tind employment in the coal and 
coke regions of the State, and they would 
have no need to fear that their occupation 
would be taken from them by the law be- 
cause it was not suitable to their manhood. 


“The absurdity of such a law is readily | 


seen when viewed from all sides. ‘lhe 
sacred right of individual freedom should 
be guaranteed to even the most humble. 
Therefore, the constitutionality of this act 
should be tested for the sake of the princi- 


ple involved.” M. H. 
coo —_—— 
REMINISCENCES OF MARIA WESTON 
CHAPMAN. 


The death of our friend brings back to 
mind one of the many instances in which 
her brave and self-sacrificing character 
‘ame out in a marked degree. 

When the great mob of Philadelphia 
burned Pennsylvania Hall. some tifty 
years ago, more or less, [ happened to be 
in the city upon busine-s, and the next 
morning found myself in the cars with the 
flying abolitionists who had been driven 
out, among them being Mrs. Chapman, 
with whom I had long been on the most 
friendly terms, while rather lamenting her 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the 
slave, as a piece of amiable fanaticism. 
She had left her young child to attend the 
meeting, at great risk of her health, and 
this, with the excitement of the preceding 
night. had nearly thrown her into a fever. 
She only just escaped with her life from 
this exposure, but she did more toward 
making One convert to abolitionism than 
any other conjunction of circumstances 
could have done. How well [| remember 
the light of her presence amid that band 
of fugitives; the other abolitionists were 
drooping, tired, despondent, while she 
stood glorified like a prophetess, triumph- 
ant in nominal defeat, 

‘Calm and resolute and still 
And strong and selt-pussessed.”” 


It was only one of the many instances 
of the self-forge fulness with which she 
threw herself into every cause she es- 
poused, and which all will recognize as the 
distinguishing point of her character; but 
it serves to bring into strong light the un- 
tiring enthusiasm and spirit of martyrdom 
which always marked her course; and I 
like to think of her now as in that day she 
rose above persecution, nbuse, and the de- 
pression of ill-health, and could look only 
with pity upon the blind fanaticism of the 
deluded mob whom the night before she 
had faced with unflinching courage. 

Only a few live of the generation which 
Mrs. Chapman represents! Still fewer re- 
main of the brilliant cirele led by her and 
Garrison and Phillips. With this scattered 
remnant, and with a much larger group of 
warm personal friends, her death leaves a 
gap which can never be filled this side of 
Jordan. Another bright star has set. 
Her labors are over; may she rest in 
peace !— Senex, in Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“oo on 


LIVES VERSUS DOLLARS. 


“Brakeman killed last night down on 
the track.” ‘Indeed! how did it hap- 
pen?” “Oh, he was coupling cars, and 
got caught. and was run over, and badly 
smashed up.” ‘Quite a common acci- 
dent?” ‘Yes, happens every few days 
somewhere on the roads; nobody minds 
much about it—searcely ever gets into the 
papers.” ‘This was the conversation one 
morning at the boarding-house breakfast- 
table, where several railroad employees 
were mixed with other guests. 

The conversation lingered in my mind; 
somehow I could not get rid of it—especial- 
ly the part, “uobody minds much about 
it,’ and I wondered if this was true. I 
thoug..t of the mother of this young man, 
who was only a brakeman, to ve sure, but 
a big-hearted, bra. e, generous. manly fel 
low, the only support of his widowed 
mother and seve al young. sisters. I 
thought it probable that they **minded it.”’ 
[ fancied that last night when that mangled 
body was borne into their dwelling with- 
out a warning, and they beheld the awful 
wreck of his proud young life, they 





mourned for it with a sorrow just as deep | 


and heart-felt as would the family of the 
superintendent or the president himself, 
should those high officials be thus sudden- 
ly cut off And my mind went back a few 
years to a case I knew of at the time, 
where another active, resolute young fel- 
low was run over and both limbs severed 
from hs body. I thought of his young 
wife and little children, and I happened to 
know that they **minded” it. There was so 
much love for them ‘n his heart, and so 
wuch clear grit besides, that he said he 
would live and take care of them yet—and 
he did it. But has there been no hardship, 
no sorrow, no tears, in that household? 
Ah, he was but a humble fellow—but how 
they minded it! 

[ saw a poor little woman, not three 
months #go, who minded these things. I 
was on a train that stopped suddenly and 
made an unaccountable delay. Passengers 


went out, came in, and reported a train off 
the track—a brakeman killed—and every | 
‘The: e was a lit- | 


one started up in horror. 
tle woman with a baby, in the seat oppo- 


site mine, and she turned deadly white at | 


the words, and almost let the baby fall to 
the floor. IL spoke to her, and she looked 
up and tried to smile, saying, “Oh, I 
thought of John—he’s on the road. Of 





course it’s not his train, but we are always 
expecting to hear such news, and it upset 
me for a minute.” And oh, how the poor 
little thing cried when one after another 
came in and gave particulars of this death, 
There were many indifferent souls in the 
crowd—even in the awful presence of the 
tragedy—but her heart felt every pang 
that wus coming to the friends at home. 
Later in the day we passed John’s train, 
and he had time to run in a minute and 
see wife and baby, and oh, with what dif- 
ferent tones, and words, and inflections, 
they taiked of the poor lad’s death. from 
what any of the rest of that crowd of pas- 
sengers had done. 

Ali! it really looked as if they minded. 
I talked with another fellow-passenger that 
day about these things. He told me a 
great many stories similar to the ores I 
have suggested above. He was a retired 
baggage-master who had been many years 
of his life upon the road. ‘*Why do these 
accidents happen oftener on freight-trains 
than on passenger-trains?’ [Tasked. ‘Be- 
cause they couple the cars differently,” he 
said. *There is not half the danger in 
coupling passenger-cars.” “Why don't 
they couple the freight-cars the same way 
they do passenger-cars. then, if it would 
suve lives todoit?’ ‘Costs more.” 
the railroads are rich. Can’t they afford to 
protect the lives of their workmen?” “Oh, 
no; it would reduce the dividends.” 
“Would the difference in cost be great?’ 
“Oh, no; but nobody but the hands have 
any interest in it, and they don’t dare open 
their mouths.” ‘Are the roads all alike?” 
Pretty much; one or two of the best lines 
make it safer for the boys.” And as the old 
baggage-master left me I thought still of 
the poor young fellow cut to pieces up the 
track there, and of the money which had 
been saved on the coupling of those cars, 
and the words of the great master of fiction 
kept ringing in my ears :— 

“Dead, your majesty; dead, my lords 
and gentlemen; dead, right reverends and 
wrong reverends of every order; dead, 
men and women born with heavenly com- 
passion in your hearts, and dying thus 
around us every day,”—that the rich may 
live in palaces and fare sumptuously every 
day !—Hattie Tyny Griswold. 


-e@e- 
A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH AT THE BAR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
I cut the following from the New York 
Herald: 


The Lotinga trial, which has been going 
onin one of the London courts for four- 
teen days, has ended in one of the most re- 
markable triumphs ever won by a woman 
at the bar. 

In Mareh, 18838, Isaac Lotinga, then a 
bankrupt, insured his life for ten thousand 
dollars in the Commercial Union Company. 
Four months afterward he died from the 
effects of a drink of carbolic acid froma 
whiskey bottle. ‘The Coroner's jury found 
that he committed suicide. The in-urance 
company refused to pay the policy on the 
grounds, first, of suicide, and, second. of 
drunkenness, Lotinga having represented 
himself to the company as a man of tem- 
perate habits. 

Mrs. Lotinga, the widow of the deceased, 
brought suit to recover the amount of the 
policy. She retained able counsel, but 
they failed to win her case. ‘The jury dis- 
agreed and rendered no verdict. Mrs. 
Lotinga then disinissed her lawyers, took 
charge of the case herself, and pushed it to 
a second trial. The insurance company 
was represented by a formidable array of 
distinguished counsel By evidence and 
argument, strenuous efforts were made to 
sustain the theory of suicide. A score or 
more of witnesses were produced to swear 
that Lotinga had been a man of contirmed 
intemperate habits—in fact, a drunkard. 
Others testified that he had been on bad 
terms with his wife. 

Against this array of opposing lawyers 
and witnesses, Mrs. Lotinga stood alone 
and fought single-handed for fourteen 
days. She argued points of law, and cross- 
examined witnesses, with a skill that 
told against the defence. She broke down 
the theory of suicide by showing that her 
husband had drunk the carbolic acid 
through mistake. for whiskey. She called 
to the stand witness after witness, to tes- 
tify that Lotinga had been an exemplary 
temperance man—that even when he 
“treated” others, his own favorite drink 
was ginger beer or water. She further 
produced evidence to show that the rela- 
tions between her husband and herself had 
always been harmonious, and their domes- 
tie life serene. She summed up her case 
in an address of three hours, and she won 
the suit. The jury gave her a verdict for 
the fullamount Whether the verdict was 
warranted by the weight of evidence, 
which was conflicting to a striking degree, 
isapuzzle. Butof Mrs. Lotinga’s decisive 
victory in the face of almost overwhelming 
odds there can be no doubt, and her tri- 
umph becomes still more notable, in view 
of the fuct that she does not appear to be 
a professional lawyer. 

Surely this woman was “out of her 
sphere!” II. L.. GREEN. 

Salamanca, N. ¥ , July 30, 1885. 

ee - 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


The following patents were issued to 
women during the week ending July 28, 
1885: 


Mary A. Arrowsmith, Freehold, N. J., 
Fire-Eseape. 

Eugenia Kilborn, Cedar Rapids, Towa, 
Folding-Basket. 

Marion W. Ryland, Warsaw, Ind., Lock- 
ing Whip-Socket. 

Mary M. Werum, Toledo, Ohio,» Ab- 
dominal Supporter. 

Victoria I. H. Bunsden, London, Eng., 
Apparatus for Affixing Stamps. 

Josephine M. St. Claire, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Corset. 

tebecea Stern, Philadelphia, Pa., Dee- 
oration of Silvered Glass Surfaces and 
Signs. 


“But. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
A DREAM OF THE ADIKONDACKS, AND OTHER 


Poems. By Helen Hinsdale Rich. GQ. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. $1. 


As a contributor of essays, stories, and 
verses to newspapers and magazines, Mrs. 
Rich is already widely known. But this 
volume of selected poems justifies a still 
higher estimate of her wor® = [tis fair to 
say that it coutains no piece which is not 
worthy of preservation, and many which 
will linger in the memory. Among the 
shorter ones we will quote, as a sample: 





DIE, SWEET JUNE. 


Ring ali thy lily bells; thy royal colors fly, 
Sweet June, and die! 

The buraen of her flowery state she bore, * 
Till beart could bear no more 

The reveiry of golden throats, perfumes 

Ot all the dear, dead Janes 

The phantom rose-leaves drifting taint and wan, 
Slow fading in the sun, 

Remembered kisses by the pansy bed, 

Vows that were said, 

Soft dreaming eyes of loved ones passed away, 
Haunt the stil day. 

The vanisued sighs, the thrilling touch of hands, 
In death's far lands, 

All the impassioned loveliness that smiled 

On thee, fair child. 

Ob! rose-crowned daughter of a deathless sire, 
Too fierce the fire 

That poured its amber tide along thy veins; 
Too strong the chains 

That bound thy spirit to the unburied past; 
Peace, June, at last! 


Some, like **The Engineer's Story,” are 
strongly dramatic. So is 


ONLY A WOMAN. 


The heroine of “Long Point Isle,” like a schoon- 
er’s mast she stands. 

With mother-love in smile and voice, if brown 
her shapely hands; 

Broad-bosomed, large ot limb! blue eyes of clear 
and level! glance 

Look out ‘neath brow serene with thougbts of 
childhood and of France; 

And when the wild waves rend the dunes, she 
dreams of old Marseilles, 

For Erie rages like the sea in fierce December 
gales. 

Hers all 2 woman's patient trust, a woman's 
courage fine; 

Her hair like ancient Vikings’ gold, her lips as 
red as wine. 

The simpie wonder of her gaze, its pathos deep 
inc.ines 

The mind to pictured saints, the dames of Spen- 
ser's classic lines. 

She moves with free, unstudied grace, Juno, in 
russet gray! 

A noble nature giveth ease, the royal right of 
way 

To every heart, for never soul as white and 
brave was sent 

To yearn and strive for broader range, in sickly 
tenement; 

Where comes the wild sea-fowl td moult, the 
mink to puiid her nest, 

The antlered deer to drink, where flames the 
cioud-empurpled West, 

Where cedured swamps with ghostly birch and 
mourniul sighing pines 

Shadow th: pools and sandbills draped with 
noisome tangled vines, 

In trapper’s hut, with precious brood, six fair- 
Haired sous and daugaters, 

She dignities her low estate, this “Lady of the 
Waters.” 

Did she ponder on the problems that perplex 
our modern thought ? 

Did she sigh for wealth and glory? Nay; the 
service that she brought 

Was love's unwearied struggle for the timid 
lambs afold, 

Unseltish duties meekly done, with spirit strong 
and bold. 


The * Conductor,” Captain Hackett, sailing west- 
ward for the straits, 

Met the demons of the tempest in seething, black- 
ened g».tes 

Where the Lake of Woods is narrowed by the 
islund and the land, 

Frozen spray and shoal around him, terrors dire 
on every hand. 

And the gallant schooner foundered, like a hunt- 
ed stag at bay; 

Lashed to icy masts, poor tortured ones, they 
waited for tbe day, 

And when it broke in snow and wind, horror 
fell upon the men; 

Vain the hope of human succor in the “Devil's 
Cut!’ But then— 

Was it angel? Was it woman? Lo! between 
the surges bigh 

And a mighty bon fire blazing, something mor- 
tal draweth nigh! 

It is the hermit-matron. She has left ber little 
flock. 

Reaching arms of mad entreaty where the freez- 
ing sailors rock 

In the creaking shrouds, yet shrinking from the 
yawning grave below. 

In vain her ‘‘signal service;’ still they clung in 
fear and woe, 

Until sunset slowly lifted its black lid in angry 


re 

On the shipwreck and the woman, on the broad 
and flashing pyre. 

Then she cried in anguish: “Father, keep my 
litle ones!” and bore 

Streaming torch above her, dashing through the 
surf that rent the shore. 

There with death the Captain battled; and with 
sinews pity-strung 

She snatched him from the undertow; a giantess, 
she sprung 

Up dizzy bank, and laid her prize beside the 
giowing coals— ‘ 

Returnef, and, one by one, she saved the six 
imperilied souls. 

“One for every child,” she murmured; “life for 
life! bless God!” and went 

To her round of quiet duty, singing in her sweet 
content. 


We hope these poems may have a wide 
circulation among lovers of American poe- 
try. H. B. B. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
TEACHERS AND Prrits or CHauncy HALL 
Scuoon. Boston. 1885. 


This volume contains a sketch’ of the 
school work and general management of 
this excellent institution. A full index 
makes it easy for parents of children al- 
ready at Chauney Hall to obtain that thor- 
ough acquaintance with the provisions of 
the school by which scholars may avail 
themselves of the advantages offered as a 
preparation for business, for college, or the 
Institute of ‘Technology, or industrial and 
professional schools, or as a course with- 
out homestudy. The provisions for boys, 
for girls, for special students, for children 
from nine to twelve, in the primary depart- 
ment and in the kindergarten, are explain- 
ed. ‘The arrangements for health, study, 
and tuition are detailed. The large num- 
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ber of teachers and thorough supervision 
preserve the advantages of a variety of 
courses, while they obviate its dangers. 
Chauncey Hall is in the highest sense 
co-educational. For more than thirty years 
it was exclusively for boys. But, in 1862, 
a few girls were admitted at the request of 
parents who wished their daughters to re- 
ceive the same regular, systematic, and 
thorough education a- their sons, and to be 
subject to the invaluable discipline of a 
large school. For uearly a quarter of a 
century young ladies have shown them- 
selves fully equal to the work. Their ad- 
mission is no longer an experiment, and 
for the past four years th ir number has 
surpassed that in any private school in Bos- 
ton. Of the many diplomas awarded last 
year.a good proportion were taken by girls. 
Ample preparation is h re made for subse- 
quent courses at co-educational colleges 
and universities.at women’s colleges, at the 
Harvard Annex,or in the Institute of Tech- 
nology. Worthy of special attention are 
th- remarks on the Education of Girls, p. 
49; Health, pp 56,122.95; Primary De- 
partment, p. 122; Preparation for Business 
and College, pp. 38, 41. H. B. B. 


Unper tHe Pine. By M. F. Bridgman. Bos- 
ton: Cupples, Upham & Co. $1 50 


This little volume by Dr. Bridginan asks 
recognition without any adventitious aid 
of rhyme, and relies solely upon its felici- 
ty of expression for popularity. ‘The poems 
are simple, brief, unpretentious, graceful, 
and sincere—the genuine expressions of 
thought and emotion. Asa specimen we 
give the following: 

LOW TIDE, 
“Was it the Sea ?” 
He asked — 
And far off broke the tide. 
The words 
In slow and faltering speech 
He spoke. 
Standing beside his bed, 
And gazing on his countenance so pale— 
Alas—so pale— 
I trom the bedside turned, 
Looking with sad eyes out 
Upon the calm, clear Night— 
‘It is the tide 
Which breaks forever 
On the distant shore,”’ 
I said— 
“The ceaseless anthem 
Of the mighty Sea.”’ 
In undertone, | said— 
And looked the heavens 
So still— 
“It is the tide 
‘That in the night 
Is breaking ov the shore, 
Beneath 
The tull-orbed moon.” 
I said— 
“So oft the Moon 
Has risen, 
So of: hus set 
Upon the Sea!” 
I said— 
“So oft illum’'d 
The depths 
W here the sea-weed 
Is rank, 
Where coral caves 
With rank sea-moss 
Are green, 
And mufiled fall 
‘The footsteps 
Or the Centuries !”’ 
Was it the Sea? 
Or broke the tide 
Of Lite so low? 
I gazed 
Upon his face— 
His eyes were glazed in death— 
And then 
From out the window 
Late I watched the calm 
That brooded 
O’er the midnight world— 
There at my window, 
Looking out 
Between the vines 
Upon the moon-lit bay— 
As !ong I lean’d 
Against the panes— 
1 heard no sound but of the Sea. 


AvuLNAy Tower. By Blanche Willis Howard. 

Boston: Ticknor & Co. $1 50. 

This is a charming story of the Franco- 
German War. ‘The scene is an old chateau 
near Paris, the characters are French and 
German. ‘The story turns on a struggle 
between honor und affection, between 
pitriotism and love. The heroine; a true 
woman, sketched by a woman’s hand, is a 
worthy compatriot of Jeanne d’Are. She 
is true to the cause of France, even when 
her fidelity imperils the life of her lover. 
The characters are finely drawn,—the old 
aristocratic marquis, the subtle, graceful, 
implacable abbé, the high minded Nathalie, 
the coquettish Manette, the manly Von 
Nordenfels, are all vividly and strongly 
drawn. The story has what is after all the 
crowning merit in a story—the power to 
interest the reader. H. B. B. 


Howarp, Tue CuristiaAN Hero. By Laura C. 
Holloway. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Standard Library. Paper. 25 cents. 


Gen. O. O. Howard is still living and in 
active life. ‘To narrate the facts of his 
career to a public composed largely of his 
friends and enemies is a task of extreme 
delicacy. Miss Holloway has fulfilled: it 
with the discretion of a journalist and the 
tact of a woman. She has made the diary of 
her hero tell much of this story. The How- 
ards, who settled in Bridgewater, Mass., 
are of English fighting-stock, and the 
Maine branch, from which Gen. Howard 
is descended, has shown the same sturdy 
courage and independence. A West Point 
sadet yet a regular attendant at chapel 
and Bible-class, an assoviate of slave-hold- 
ing classmates yet an outspoken abolition- 
ist. he became in after life a gallant soldier 
with peace principles, a temperance advo- 
cate in U. S. uniform, a philanthropist in 
command of regular troops. Like Stone- 
wall Jackson, he impressed even those who 
differed from him. He became a professing 
Christian while in service in the Florida 
war. During the civil war Gen. Sherman 





asked for him for the Knoxville march, and 
afterwards said of him: “In Gen. How- 
ard thro ghout I found a polished and 
Christian gentleman, exhibiting the high- 
est and most chivalrous traits of the sol- 
dier.” Once, when Gen. Wood was vainly 
urging Howard to take a drink with his 
friends. Gen. Sherman said: **Let Howard 
alone, Wood; | want one officer who does 
not drink.” He was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Freedman’s Bureau, as Peace 
Commissioner to the Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico, as commander of the 
Department of the Columbia with head- 
quarters at Portland, Oregon, as superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy at West 
Point, as Government reporter of the cam- 
paign in Egypt, and as promoter of the 
Howard University, which bears his name. 
Gen Howard has always been friendly to 
the enfranchisement of women, and has 
shown that strict evangelical opinions are 
consistent with the largest liberality. 
H. B. B. 


Tue Onn Matp’s Parapise. By Elizabeth 
S:uart Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & 
Co. Riverside Series. Paper. 50 ceats. 
Every really valuable work of tiction is 

said to be a transeript of the author's per- 

sonal observatii n and experience, at least, 
in part. We suspect that this delightful 
little story is inspired in part by Miss 

Phelps’ own experiences in her cottage by 

the sea. Be that as it may, this lively lit- 

tle volume is tull of animation, and the 
characters, from the heroine to the dog, 
are all lifelikeand natural. Fun and pathos, 
common sense and ideality. philosophy and 
nonsense, make a sparkling conglomerate, 
and the result is an interesting and enter- 
taining story. Miss Phelps, like Miss Crad- 
dock, has a genius which illumines her 
narrative. As the latter gives us a glimpse 
into the secluded mountain- ife of ‘Tennes- 

see, so the former. in this spirited sket h, 

brings before us the seashore of New Eng- 

land. She is a genulne lover of the ocean, 
and exclaims: **What were summer with- 
out the sea—its purpose, its passion, its 

rapture?” H. B. B. 


Bui_tp Wey. The Basis of Individual, Home 
and National Elevation. Plain truths relating 
to the Obligations of Marriage and Parentage, 
by C. A. Greene, M. D. 

This is a treatise upon a subject difficult 
to treat withour doing more harm than 
good. Yet, if there is one subject more 
than another upon which correct informa- 
tion is needed, it is the family relation and 
the responsibility which parentage in- 
volves. ‘The author writes ina good spirit, 
and a study of the work cannot fail to be 
productive of good. H. B. B, 





Bet1ER THAN Vacation.—This is pre-eminent- 
ly the vacation month, when thousands seek rest 
and recreation. But to those who suffer the de- 
pressing effects of summer debility, the disagree- 
able symptoms ot scrofula, the tortures of bil- 
iousness, dyspepsia or sick beadache, there is 
more pain than pleasure in Jeaving home. To 
such we say, give Hood's Sursapariila a trial. 
It wilt purify your blood, tone up and strengthen 
your body, expel every trace of scrotula, correct 
biliousness, and positively cureds spepsia or sick 
headache. ‘Take it before vou go, and you will 
enjoy your vacation a thousand fold. 





Tue Housekeeper who has not used Prles 
Peurline sbouid nor wait a day longer without 
having itin the house. As an article to make 
washing easy, Wiihout injury vo the finest fabric, 
it 32 unequalled. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25¢.,50¢.& $1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornfemover kills Corns & Buniona 
Hill's Hair and Wisisker Dye—L lack and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pilis are a sure cure, 60c. 








CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving beadache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournul) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.”’—Mrs. E. F. 
Fisuenr, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples *—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
 empe J bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
yut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm 
I have used six botties in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’”’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

**Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; docs not color white or gray bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, CHAPIN, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Btreet. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


| 2 OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtaina have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa” Telephone number 7282. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





‘Twenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Assoviation, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Optoions for Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. ©, T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Sutlrage, by Wm. Lioyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Sutfrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Oby-ctions to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Basbford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 


Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 
Independence Day tor Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Livy- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage E-sential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suftrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massuchusetts, by 
Wm. L. Bowditehb. 


How Men Rob and Ensluve Women, by Wm. 
I, Bowditch. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Music Books of the First Class, 
For Choruses or Quartet Choirs. 
Ditson « Co. are fortunate in having THREE 

Jirst-class books at once to present to the notice of 

chowrs and their leaders. Ali are equally good ; 


they vary as the tastes of their compilers vary. 
Please ecamine and choose ! 





$1 sent, will bring to you, by return mail, a copy of 
LAUs Dro, or SANTORAL, or VOX Laupts, 


LAUS DEO By Anruur HENsHAW. 224 large 
§ octavo pages, 36 distinguished 
composers contribute about 60 Anthems for all 
occasions. Good Solos, Duets and Choruses. 
Good supply of Christmas and Euster music. $1, 

or $9 per dozen, 


THE SANTORAL By Parmer & TrRow- 
§ BRIDGE. 176 paves, 35 
Anthems, 15 Responses and 3 Chants. Church. 


like and impressive music. About one-third of 
the music by the compilers. $1, or $9 per dozen. 


vox LAUDIS By Ernst Lesvir. 224 pages, 
1 Besides fine «arrangements 
from the Musters, there are good Anthems by 25 
successful modera composers. Music in excellent 
taste throughout. $1, or $9 per dozen. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & ©O., Boston (branch 
house ot O, Diteon & Co), tor vrand tlust. Catalogue 
of all Musical Lortruments, Strings aod Trimmings. 





“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 





Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a conty box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol 
utely sure, At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says Wi 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s dutiee,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. ‘ 
New cheapedition,paperbinding . . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegantand substantial . 100 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. . 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS, 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
ken Archipelago. 





By Exiza Rusama ScipmMonre. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Illustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and suthentic in- 
formation relgting to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful terra incognita. This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, either as students or voyageurs. 


LOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
By H. U. CLark. 12mo, I!lustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is descri!xd by a navy officer, in a manner 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By ANNA LavuRENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent au explanation of the constitution and govern. 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses everywhere such an opportupity for their study 
as is not afforded by the pumerous volumes in which 
such information i* chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
complished her aim with remarkable success, aud her 
book will have a hearty weleome from the thousands 
who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, 
Babyland, | {9.:04! ear. 


Our Little Men & Women. ‘*!:° * yea" 


( 10c.a Dumber 
The Pansy, { T5 cents a year. 


( Teents a number, 


$3.00 a year. 
25 cts. a number. 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 cts. a year. 10 cts. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





THE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 


The organ of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Hiyhest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of nt UNION 


SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and ‘THE WOMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Woman's Journal. 
BOSTON, AUGUST. 8, 1885. 


y) wnications and letters relating to editorial 
Bh A must be addressed to the Editors. a 
tters containing remittances, and relating t ine 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders mag 
be sent at our risk. money sent in letters not regis 
he risk of the sender. 
The rece! ot of the paper is a sufficient receipt for Se 
firat subscription. he change of date printed oo ee 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change shou d be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ee are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting fora bill. 









ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 





The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., ‘Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday. and Thursday, October 13, 14, and 
15. This will carry the meeting too far 
west for full delegations from the East, 
but will give the great benefit of meeting 
with women voters from Washington and 
Wyoming Territories, and with the active 
workers of the great West. ‘Their person- 
al participation and acquaintance will be 
ample compensation for any added fatigue 
and expense. ‘Three days will be devoted 
to this meeting, as the time heretofore oc- 
cupied has always been found too short. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in number to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses. 
Societies not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suffrage, are also cordially invit- 
ed to attend. 

This meeting will be held with the accu- 
mulated gains of thirty years of active en- 
deavor to encourage us. But the hoary 
prejudice still exists which keeps women 
to the political level of criminals and idiots. 
Against this prejudice all our forces should 
be massed, till it is destroyed, root and 
branch,and the idea of Equal Rights for all 
takes its place. 

WILLIAM D. FouLker, President, 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com , 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 


— oor, 


OUTINGS FOR FARMERS’ WIVES. 


The children’s ‘‘country week” has 
given health and happiness and knowledge 
to thousands of city children. It is well 
worth all it costs. Thanks are certainly 
due to those who planned it. 

But a generous thought is needed for the 
farmers’ wives who give homes to these 
poor children. The wife of a clergyman 
in western Massachusetts, who has been 
asked year after year to find homes for 
those poor city children. told me that she 
felt “ashamed to ask the overworked 
farmers’ wives to add to their other bur- 
dens the care of several strange children.” 
‘-T have two servants,” said she. ‘*The 
work I have to do in a month is not so 
much as these farmers’ wives do every 
day. They are tired all the time. They 
have most of them nohelp. They do all the 
housework of the family, the washing and 
mending for the hired man, as well as for 
their own men. They make the butter and 
cheese. They make their own clothes, 
do all the serubbing and cleaning, and 
are expected in emergencies to rake hay 
and milk cows ” 

But the mother-heart in the farmer's 
wife, when appealed to for the poor, pale 
city child, opens to receive it. Still, the 
end of summer finds her more worn and 
tired for her generous deed. Now why 
should not some return in kind be made 
to women who thus give homes to such 
little ones? The committee who have 
charge of sending out the children should 
complete the circle of their generosity by 
preparing a “city week” for all women 
who give children a ‘‘country week.” This 
would be to those women a change, an 
outing, equal in value to the ‘country 
week” for the children. In the winter, 
when they have least to do, let them be in- 
vited to the city. Pay their railroad fare, 
board, and lodging. Let them be taken to 
the Museum, the Natural History Rooms, 
the Fine-Art Museum, to the Publie Li- 
brary, to the Atheneum, to Bunker Hill 
Monument, to the Old South, and to Faneuil 
Hall. ‘They should see Harvard College, 
Gore Hall, Memorial Hall, and the Gym- 
nasium. ‘They should ride up Washington 
Street in the evening, when all the bright 
lights make it seem a fairy land to unac- 
customed eyes, and so on, to the various 
objects of interest which would be so new 
and entertaining. 

The men who for once stay at home to 
‘*mind the house” and to take the woman’s 
part of the work, will know much bet- 
ter what that work is worth, after having 
tried it. The women will return freshen- 


ed, with a world of new ideas, with food 
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good perhaps, with a sense of rest which 
does not come to many farmers’ wives. 

This suggestion was first made by the 
wife of the clergyman above mentioned. 
If editors will second this plea for an out- 
ing, for a “city week” for the women who 
give a “country week” to children, the 
idea may be acted on, and much good come 
of it. 

Undoubtedly, some women who take in 
the little waifs have no need of this cour- 
tesy which is asked in return. But there 
are others (and it is easy to see who they 
are) to whom it wonld be a God-send. If 
their good-will cannot be reciprocated, 


they should not be asked to extend it. 
Z.. 8 
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WHOLESALE CAUDLE LECTURING. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean is one of the 
friendliest of all our exchanges to the 
equal rights of women. It has for years 
had a department entitled ‘** Woman's King- 
dom,” where all that pertained to the 
woman question had place, first under the 
editorship of Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, and now under that of Mrs. Florence 
M. Adkinson. Its circulation of 70,000 or 
more has made it an educating power on 
our side. All women must be grateful to 
it. 

The editors, in their own department, 
every now and then, treat some phase of 
special interest to women, and leave wide- 
open doors for comment. Ina late num- 
ber, under the caption at the head of this 
article, after a bright preliminary about 
the abounding grumblers. it contrasts the 
health of the hard-worked business-man, 
and that of the woman whose work is 
‘never done.” It says: 

‘The truth is probably that the dis- 
cipline which makes a good business man 
has something to do with making him a 
fairly healthy one. Nearly all business 
establishments are conducted on the theory 
that there must be rest for principal and 
subordinates. Regular hours are kept, in 
which business is done in a methodical 
way, and then come hours that may be 
periods of relaxation or rest. ‘The strain 
in working hours may be heavy, but, if 
rest is complete, amends are made for this. 
Because of this discipline and method in 
work and rest, men are failing less rapidly 
than women... . : 

**How is it with women? In their house- 
hold cares,orin their consideration of mat- 
ters that are forced upon their notice, do 
they try to forget? On the contrary, does 
not the average woman consider it a sort 
of a crime to forget anything? Is she 
not all the time sticking pins, as it were, 
along the path of life, to guide her in 
the remembrance of drudgeries that a man 
would try to forget? Does a woman, in 
the management of her household, ever 
plan to have a period of rest for herself, or 
for those under her? Doesa‘t she take a 
sort of comfort in the old saying that ‘a 
woman's work is never done?’.. . 

“If there ever was any truthin this say- 
ing, it was when the remark was applied 
to women inthe country. It certainly has 
no application to the ladies of well-to-do 
families in the city. ‘he work of a wom- 
an who manages a household could be so 
ordered that it would provide for rest for 
mistress and maid. If it were so ordered, 
there would be better health among the la- 
dies at the head of home establishments, 
and less discontent among servants. 

‘There is little doubt that women are 
breaking down more rapidly than men, 
because they allow themselves to take less 
real rest. When a man drops his business, 
he drops it. When a woman lets go ot 
any work she may have in mind, she ties 
it to her apron-string, as it were. She has 
been taught through long age: of training 
that itis a high crime and misdemeanor to 
let anything escape her mind, so she is 
constantly, when she is at rest, pinching 
herself or prodding herself ‘to see if she 
hasn’t forgotten something. In this way 
she carries the burdens of her work into 
her resting hours, and sits down among 
the roses of relaxation with her foot on 
the treadle of the grindstone of prosy drud 
gery. If men kept their noses to the grind- 
stone with womanly persistence, they 
would be nervous and irritable beyond 
compare. If women would get their own 
consent to rest, they would have better 
complexions, better stomachs, and a hap- 
pier life.” 

A whole series of articles ought to be 
written on this view of the work of men 
and women, as contrasted by the Jnter- 
Ocean. 

But we submit this problem to the Jn- 
ter-Ocean: Given a woman with a house 
and household and three dollars a week to 
pay forhelp. How shall a woman so sit- 
uated systematize her work so that she can 
leave itand not ‘“‘earry care tied to her 
apron-strings’? She will have to provide 
for cooking, which includes three meals a 
day 365 timesa year. This involves bak- 
ing, boiling, broiling, roasting, etc., etc., 
washing, ironing, sweeping, dusting, mak- 
ing, mending, house-cleaning, babies cut- 
ting teeth, children with mumps, measles, 
whooping-cough, broken bones, broken 
playthings, books, day-school, Sunday- 
school, baths, bonnets, boots, dresses, lit- 
tle visits and little visitors, husbands late 
to meals, staying company, and company 
that comes without notice, callers, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, painters, paper-hangers, 
beggars, and so on and so on, every one 
of them taxing the time and thought of 
the house-mother. 

General Walker finds by the census that 





for pleasant thought, and not the least 


only one family in nine in the United States 





hires help for the house. How will this 
large majority of women without help 


leave care behind and rest themselves? 
L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Anti-suffrage legislators are hard to 
please. In Massachusetts they complain 
that the women waste their time and an- 
noy them by their persistency. In New 
Hampshire, on the contrary, the **Commit- 
tee on Statutes’’ return the Memorial of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the petitions of their own citi- 
zens without recommendation, on the 
ground that the suffragists have not ap- 
peared in person in support of their peti- 
tions. ‘The following report appears in 
the Concord Daily Monitor of July 31: 


By the committee on the revision of statutes— 
On certain petitions concerning woman suffrage, 
that they return the petitions without recom- 
mending anv action except the reading of a letter 
from Lucy Stone, as that is all the commitiece bas 
heard from the advocates of woman suffrage. 
Report accepted. The letter was read, and is as 
lollows : 


Orrice N. E. WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, } 
Boston, JuLy 20, 1885. 4 

Chairman Committee on Statutes: 

Dear Str: The undersigned, in behalf of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, reeently sent to 
the New Hampshire Legislature a memorial in behalf 
of suffrage for women in municipal elections ond town 
meetings. The memorial was presented by Mra, 
Armenia 8, White, of Concord, our Vice-President, 
and was referred to your committee. Earnestly desir- 
ing that action in regard to itshould not be delayed, I 
address you. If you wi'l consider what it would be 
to you to be without political power, I am sure you 
would make haste to secure this shred of political 
rights by the passage of a law giving municipal suf. 
frage to women. From the cradle to the grave women 
are raled over in regard to all their interests, Their 
rights of person, their right to their children, their 
right to bay and sell, and will and deed, are all con- 
trolled and settled by others, 

They never have a jury of their peera. Women 
may be fined, imprisoned, taxed, and hung, with 
never a word tosay about it. The position is one of 
measureless humiliation and helplessness, There is 
not a man of you who would not stand aghast with 
dread and horror if a similar position were thrust upon 
himself. I pray you, therefore, as the chairman of 
the committee, not to delay, but let a bill for muniei- 
pal suffrage be brought up at once. Read this plea of 
one woman for all women to your committee, and, if 
you think best, to the legislature. It is a great oppor- 
tunity. New Hampshire led the way by first giving 
school suffrage to women. She may now add anew 
leaf to her hi-toric credit by being the firat tu give 
municipal suffrage to women. Other questions may 
wait, but this which proposes a measure of justice to 
each man’s mother and sister and wife and daughter 
should not be allowed to wait. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lucy STONE. 
President of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association, 


Immediately following this, we read: 


By the same committee—On the bill regulating 
the sale and inspection of milk, that it ought to 
pass. 


Milk, in New Hampshire, and milk-eans, 
in Massachusetts. always get protected. 


But the ‘milk of human kindnes.” and 
sense of justice seem lacking.  H. B. B. 


- coe. ~ 


THE WOMEN OF GOETHE. 


[as . 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered the 
slosing lecture ar the Concord School of 
Philosophy, Aug. 1, on **The Women of 
Goethe.” We give a synopsis: 

Mrs. Howe proceeded to speak not only 
of the women whom Goethe has brought 
into the world of literature, but also of 
those who were known and prized by him. 
From the living gallery of his friends to 
the marble gallery of his fancies, we may 
step in true progres. We may find the 
beautiful forms of his imagination to be as 
like to those cherished in his affections as 
the trees on the bank are to the trees in the 
river. Goethe's mother was possessed of 
that substantial value which belongs to a 
class that neither cringes nor aspires. she 
was a woman poetical in sentiment aad 
rich in feeling. ‘The sister, Cornelia, who 
was the dear companion of his youth and 
the contidant of bis literary whims and as- 
pirations, was a young girl whose plain- 
ness of person made her self-distrustful, 
but whose character revealed an inner 
beauty which made the other charms 
superfluous. The lady-lovers, so numer- 
ous, and often succeeding each other with- 
out an interval between the old love and the 
new, were next noticed. Each had her in- 
dividual charm. When Goethe said of one 
of his *“‘flames:” “It has influenced my 
style,” he paid the utmost tribute that a 
literary man can offertoa woman. Of the 
traits of his personal character which could 
not be justified, Mrs. Howe spoke charita- 
bly. She would have the mantle of hered- 
ity and environment cover much that was 
often condemned without a word of pallia 
tion. 

Having briefly ealled to mind the wom- 
en who are known to have had an influence 
upon Gocthe’s life, the essayist passed on 
to a consideration of his ideal family. 
Comparing Goethe's method of treating his 
characters with that of the novelists most 
in favor with us to-day, she was impressed 
with his generosity toward women. In 
this respect he was more large-minded than 
Dickens, Thackeray. Howells, or James. 
She found in the last two a range of criti- 
cism which was both minute and mean. In 
her view surgery is for mitigation, not for 
mutilation. But, though Goethe has shown 
us in his writings some very poorly-behay- 
ed women, yet he has shown them without 
a word of reprobation. In these, as in his 
highest creations, Goethe did not lose sight 
of the ideal value of human life and char- 
acter. Goethe showed most power in his 
unique portraiture of the peasant girl led 
away, destroyed. ruined, as he must have 
seen them, alas. too often. The moral needs 
no painting. To womankind it almost 
seems to say, “If God so clothe with wom 
anhood the very grass of the field, what 
should you women be, who grow up in 
honor, safety, and knowledge?” 

After passing in review the genealogy 
of Goethe’s ideal women, the climax was 
reached in the concluding sentence of 
Faust: **Das ewig weibliche zieht uns an.” 
The eternal woman attracts us, draws us 
on. This wonderful phrase has been often 
quoted and much dwelt upon. She would 





give the verb both its literal and metaphor- 
ical meaning, and interpret it as exp: ess- 
ing the attraction which indeed draws and 
leads us on As the last word of a mighty 
life drama, she was glad to find in ita deep 
meaning. After the chorus of the angels 
and the visitation of the demon; afte dar- 
ing speculation and more daring sin; after 
the vanity of imagination; after the unsub- 
stuntiality of possession, comes the final 
voice—das ewig we bliche.” 

After reviewing Goethe's own weakness- 
es toward women, Mrs. Howe concluded 
thus: 

‘The last scene comes. Isit still the eter- 
nal womanly? Not to laurel and crown 
does it call thee, Goethe ; not to the prince- 
ly court. the gay dames, the admiring 
world. All this thou hast had, as was thy 
right. ‘Thou hast wrought in thy morn- 
ing and nvoontide and evening. Night 
comes now and brings thee rest. Like a 
little child on its mother's breast, the great 
man sinks back on the bosom of the infi- 
nite love. ‘lhe eternal womanly, the eter- 
nally loving, folds him to slumber which, 
as we think of it, seems to still for a mo- 
ment the heart of the world.” 

eee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 

Mrs. R. G. Orwig, of Des Moines, has ad- 
dressed the following to the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Ames, Ia. 

Drs MOINES, Lowa, JUNE 20, 1885. 

**There is a grand work before the wom- 
en of Lowa this year. It will be the golden 
year of our opportunity. Frances D. 
Guge once said, ‘The most quiet woman 
wields her influence. ‘The most widely 
separated women can find means of work- 
ing together, and the poorest woman can 
do some kind of work this year for her 
own enfranchisement.”. ‘To many of our 
lowa women these earnest words are fa- 
wiliar, and while going through the daily 
routine of their homes. they silently pon- 
der the question how to utilize the ability 
they possess. ‘lo some of these women I 
would say, subscribe for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL of Boston, and lend it to your 
friends and neighbors, if they are unable 
or unwilling to take it for themselves! 
For I believe the best way to work for 
your sons and your daughters, your 
friends and your neighbors, will be 
through the columns of a newspaper that 
is thoroughly alive to the interests of Wo- 
man Suttrage and Temperance, that is fear- 
less.in its denunciation of wrong-doing in 
high places, and ever ready to defend the 
weak and helpless, and such a paper we 
found the *‘WoOMAN’s JOURNAL’ to be 
during the late political campaign. Its 
unflinching demand for high-toned and 
unquestioned morality in our political 
leaders, and its scathing rebukes to the se- 
ducer, were a comfort and a joy to every 
mother’s heart in our nation who had the 
privilege of reading its pages. and I urge 
yeu one and all to send it broadcast 
over Lowa this year! We must be earnest 
and united if we hope to succeed with the 
incoming Legislature, and I believe that 
the true, thoughtful women of our State 
are suflicviently united upon the question 
of Woman Suffrage to demand at the pri- 
maries that good, sober men be sent to 
our Legislature; and when we can have 
a sober vote of one-half of ‘the people’ we 
shall be satisfied, for then we shall be able 
to appeal to the higher nature of our law- 
makers, instead of the half-drunken sen 
timentalism which places woman on a 
pedestal (in the State House Speeches), 
to keep her out of their chosen career, 
‘the dirty pool’ of polities!” 

“Could the moral power of the women 
of our land be utilized, could it be brought 
to bear, with the power of the ballot, upon 
these great questions which affect so vital- 
ly the welfare of our homes and society, 
then, and then only, would the gigantic 
evil of intemperance, which is now pros- 
trating the finest powers of our country, 
and threatening the vital life of our domes- 
tic and social purity, be forever blotted 
out, and the house of prostitution and the 
gambling-den would become things of the 
past. Dear friends, can you understand 
why the wives and mothers, those who suf- 
fer most keenly through these evils, should 
not be authorized before the law of the 
land to protect themselves and their loved 
ones from the fearful outrages that are be- 
ing daily committed upon the defenceless 
women and children of this country, 
through the demon of strong drink? I 
have only pity in my heart for the woman 
who sits in her elegant home, with her jew- 
elled fingers clasping the latest novel, and 
saving, ‘I have all the rights [ want.’ I 
said [had only pity in my heart for her, 
yet I should like to ask her the question, 
‘Is it enough for you, that you should have 
personally al that you want? Is it noth- 
ing to you that thousands of women and 
children are starving?— that our young 
working girls are going down to ruin and 
death because of the great inequality of 
labor compensation?’ Oh I do not believe 
that any true woman can sit at ease and 
excuse herself from effort in behalf of her 
sex, upon the plea that she has all the 
rights she wants. 

*And now, one word more, dear friends, 
before I close, upon a subj ct that lies very 
near my heart, and which I would be glad 
to have you discuss before you separate. 
It is, “The beginning of a religious move- 
ment in favor of woman suflrage!’ A great 
deal of unmerited censure has been thrown 
upon the woman suffrage movement; it 
has suffered from mismanagement ; it drew 
to its support, in the commencement, alto- 
— too many bad, designing people of 

oth sexes, just as all other reforms do. 
And it has been compelled to bear disgrace 
which does not properly belong to it; but 
it inaugurated an agitation that has led to 
splendid results. Now, while we hold in 
grateful remembrance the brave and noble 
work done by the pioneers, may we not 
mark out a more excellent way, through a 
Woman’s Christian Suffrage Association 
or Club? Yours, for persistent work, 

Mrs. R.G. Orwie.” 

General Grant's article on ‘*Vicksburg” 

is to appear in the September Century. 

















OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In my second address at Orchard Park, 
I spoke of the fact that Mr. Amos Baker, 
the member of Assembly from that dis- 
trict, had voted against the woman 
suffrage bill last winter. Although [ 
drove to Hamburg before noon the next 
day. I was i@formed on my arrival that 
Mr. Baker had already heard of what [ had 
said. ‘his year, as last, [ find’ that mem- 
bers do not like to be attacked for their 
course on our question. It was very easy 
for men to vote ‘no’ last winter. It is 
quite a different matter when a speaker 
comes to their district and denounces their 
course 

In the evening I spoke in a very pretty 
church, the Rey. J. J. Keyes presiding, 
When I reached the part of my discourse 
in which I gave the history of our bill and 
the votes of the members, | suddenly dis- 
covered that Mr. Baker was in the audi- 
ence However, I continued my remarks, 
concluding by urging the women to claim 
the right to vote, but not to cast their 
votes for Mr. Baker. 

The next day [ journeyed to Lockport, 
where I was the guest of Dr. Sarah Lamb 
Cushing, one of the earliest advocates of 
suffrage in the State. She was present at 
many of the conventions held in the first 
days of the struggle, and has staunchly 
advocated the cause ever since. 

In the evening IL spoke in the Opera 
House, a huge building in which an audi- 
ence of about tive hundred people looked 
small. The night was intensely warm, 
which was against a large assemblage, 
Judge Holmes presided, and a quartette 
furnished some good singing. The next 
afternoon the Niagara County Woman Suf- 
frage Society was reorganized at a meeting 
held at the residence of Dr. Cushman, and 
many women promised to claim their right 
to vote. 

I had expected to go to Rochester that 
day, but a letter from Mrs. Luella C, 
Smith advised postponement of the meet- 
ing until October. 

Thursday I went to Albion, where a 
meeting was held in the Court-room, Mrs. 
Eleanor Spencer presiding. Mrs. Smith, 
who had come over from Rochester, also 
added some remarks. I spent two delight- 
ful days as the guest of Mrs. Spencer, on 
Friday afternoon attending the meeting 
of the W.C.'T. U. There was a large at- 
tendance of members, and the interest and 
enthusiasm for suffrage was marked. Here 
at Albion, | encountered an indication of 
the activity of the Massachusetts “remon- 
strants.”” Mrs. Spencer's son is in the 
post-oflice, and he brought home a com- 
plete set of anti-suffrage tracts, which 
were accompanied by a letter requesting a 
statement as to the amount of suffrage sen- 
timent in the neighborhood. Probably a 
similar missive has been sent to every 
county-seat in the State. As the captain 
says in ‘Pinafore,’ [ feel like asking 
‘officially’ if you can’t keep your own re- 
monstrants to yourselves, and demanding 
by what right they come poaching on my 
preserves. As there is scarcely a county- 
seat at which [ have not held a meeting 
during the past two years, if honest an- 
swers are sent, they will certainly indicate 
considerable interest in our cause. 

LD. B. 

Unadilla Forks, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1885. 
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TRIBUTE TO MRS. HOLLANDER, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

This beloved and revered lady passed 
away on the morning of July 30th, after a 
painful illness of three months, at the age 
of sixty-five. She has already been re- 
membered in these columns. Yet it is fit- 
ting that there should be some further 
record of a life which has left such a 
marked impression, not only in the cirele 
of her friends, but in the community 
around. 

Mrs. Maria Theresa Hollander’s remark- 
able energy and force of character were 
early called into play, when, in order to 
add to her resources for the maintenance 
of her family, she started in Beston the 
successful business which still bears her 
name, and which, after a period of great 
activity on her part, she relinquished into 
the hands of her children. Every day she 
was seen, through sunshine or storm, go- 
ing into the city to her place of business, 
having managed the affairs of her house- 
hold and sent her little ones to school. 
Amidst all the harassments of business 
life, she never lost sight of their higher 
interests, trained her sons to habits of 
strict temperance, and infused into their 
minds an enthusiasm for all good causes 
and a profound respect for the institutions 
of religion. When she became prosperous, 
her generosity was discreet but unbound- 
ed. She was especially known to the read- 
ers of this paper as a most ardent support- 
er of woman suffrage, to which cauge she 
contributed liberally and systematically. 

One of her last acts, as has already been 
stated, before the stroke of disease fell up- 
on her, was to initiate a course of lectures 
by prominent ladies, on woman's political 
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and social equality, in the Unitarian 
church of Somerville, on Sunday evenings. 
she threw herself into her project with 
such hope and determination that she could 
pardly believe that all the world would 
She met with 
good SUCCESS, but the carrying out of her 
plan, and the anxiety for its results, were 
almost too much for her already filing 
pealth. Her friends now look with grati- 
tude and tears upon this last gift of 
per life-strength for the cause she loved. 
such was the vigor of her convictions, and 
her promptness of action, that she could 
never comprehend how people could be- 
lieve in the right, and make no effort to 
support it. 

Mrs. Hollander was dignitied in her bear- 
ing, over-modest for one with so much 
inner foree, elegant and generous in her 
pospitality and in her private gifts to her 
friends or to the poor and unfortunate. 
Her last year before her illness was given 
upto the care of her aged aunt and inva- 
lid sister through long illnesses. Their 
eyes she closed in her own home, as being 
the fittest place for them to die in. Her 
religious beliefs and affections were as 
strong as her intellectual convictions. Her 
devotion to her pastor and the worship of 
the church were the joy of her life. She 
had found the consolations of religion in 
the early departure of a beloved son. This 
rod and stafl led her through all the days 
of her pilgrimage. and at last into the 
presence of God. As she lay in death, her 
fine features wore a look of grand repose, 
of classic beauty and sweetness, as of one 
who had faced the storms of life, gained 
the victory, and entered upon the higher 
joy and rest of the immortals. = M. P. L. 

Somerville, Mass. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. EMELINE C, WHIPPLE. 

Born, ArPRit 13, 1812: Diep, May 6, 1885. 

Mrs. WuirrLe was born in Amenia, 
Dutchess Co , N.Y., and her early life was 
passed in various places in which t er fath- 
er, Rev. Calvin Philleo, officiated as a Bap- 
tist minister. Her childhood was a sad 
ove, Without sports or playthings ; she had 
noyeven a doll, Seeing little company ex- 
cept the ministers aad other serious people 
who were her father’s associates, a serious 
and thoughtful habit of mind was estab- 
lished in her at an early period. She was 
eager for knowledge, and improved to the 
utmo-t her few and small opportunities for 
school instruction, thus obtaining the warm 
esteem and regard of her teachers. Living 
inan atmosphere of ‘revivals,’ her reli- 
gious nature was stimulated to early de- 
velopment, and she beeame ‘converted” 
and joined her father’s church at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. An incident which 
occurred at that time shows the existence 
already in her character of that keen syim- 
pathy with suffering, that revolt against 
injustice, and that power of independent 
action, which distinguished her through 
life. 

A young school-mate and friend joined 
this Baptist church at the same time with 
herself. The mother of this young girl, a 
member of an orthodox Congregational 
church, was very desirous to “sit at the 
Lords table’ with her daughter at the 
first communion of the latter, and was 
overcome with grief when the rule of the 
Baptist church forbade her to do so. Em- 
eline so keenly felt the hardship and un- 
charitableness of this exclusion, that she 
never more communed with that church, 
and at a later period tried to dissuade her 
sister from joining it. 

This revolt of a new and very young 
church-member, quite plainly and fear- 
lessly expressed, naturally excited the 
disapproval of her father, the minister, 
and of several of the main pillars of the 
church. tn the church meeting next fol- 
lowing the communion in question, the 
matter was gravely considered, and several 
persons, including the pastor and father, 
expressed censure, more or less severe, of 
Emeline’s language and action. ‘The 
youug girl waited calmly until they had 
finished; then, rising, without attempt at 
defence or rejoinder, she committed her 
cause to another tribunal, saying reve: ent- 
ly — 

: “What in me is dark, illumine; 
What is low, raise and support.” 

To this, as far as I have learned, no re- 
ply was made. 

When seventeen years old, she became a 
teacher, and her first earnings were expend- 
ed for books. At the age of nineteen she 
married Col. John Marston Goodwin, by 
whom she had four children, all of whom 
Survive her. She heartily sympathized 
With the movement against slavery, and, 
though feeling a horror of war, she fully 
ipproved the enlistment of her sons in the 
war of the rebellion. 

As Matron, successively, of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, of the Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and of the School for 
Feeble-minded Children, at South Boston, 
and of the Guardian of Friendless Girls, 
established by Theodore Parker and oth- 
ers, in Boston, she had large scope for the 





exercise of sympathetic helpfulness, and 
hundreds of the inmates of these institu 
tions, as well as hundreds of the pupils of 
various evening schools in Boston, affec- 
tionately cherish her memory. Intensely 
loving her own children, she recognized all 
children as members of the same family, 
and was most interested and most actively 
solicitous for the most needy or suffering, 
irrespective not only of race, color, and 
sex, but of mental condition; for she re- 
peatedly had the care, for weeks together, 
at her house in Duxbury, of pupils of Dr. 
8. G Howe's School for the Idiotic and 
Feeble-minded, when a temporary change 
of residence was needful for them. The 
most repulsive and helpless of these were 
the who had her most assiduous 
guardianship; and the influence she ob- 
tained over them gave full proof of the 
benetit of such efforts. 

In 1853 she married Charles K. Whipple, 
and lived most of the time since in Boston, 
afterwards in Brookline, and for a year 
previous to her death, in New York city. 
Here one of her chief enjoyments was to 
see the large provision for healthful reere- 
ation made in Central Park, and the extent 
to which poor people, and the children of 
both rich and poor, took advantage of it. 
‘lo bein the midst of 50,000 people, quietly 
listening to a concert of really fine music 
for two hours, on a Sunday afternoon in 
the Park, and to see, on her way to and 
from that Place, hundreds of children joy- 
ously playing on the broad meadow adja- 
cent, Was a positive exhilaration to her: 
and she rejoiced in the prospect that, next 
summer, the Museums of Art and of Natu- 
ral History would be opened on Sundays. 

She was never satisfied to receive help 
without also giving it. She took a genuine 
interest inthe history of individual lives, 
and wou'd show, because she felt, hearty 
sympathy in the necessities or the wants 
of any cook, washerwoman. or digger in 
the garden with whom circumstances 
brought her in contact; and, when it was 
possible, this sympathy had always a prac- 
tical manifestation, 

Recognizing the fact that women are hu- 

man beings, with the faculties, interests, 
duties, and responsibilities of human be- 
ings, she was in full sympathy, from the 
first, with those noble women like Abby 
Kelley, Lucy Stone, and Lucretia Mott, 
who applied themselves to the work of dis- 
pelling popular prejudice, and vindicating 
the right of their sex to stand politically, 
as well as socially and religiously, in the 
attitude of human beings. 
’ Her religion was to do good. In theo- 
logical subtleties or discussions she took 
not the slightest interest. She appreciated 
the best thoughts of Emerson, Parker, and 
William Henry Channing, from the begin- 
ning of their courses of lectures, and she 
was a deeply interested member of James 
Freeman Clarke's Chureh of the Disciples 
from its first formation. 

She loved much, and her power of sym- 
pathetic expression was unusually great. 
She instinctively and spontaneously put 
herself in the place of those who suffered, 
and her letters, whether of consolation, of 
sympathy, or of cheer, coming from the 
heart were sure to reach the heart. She 
loved beauty, both in nature and art, and 
did much to diffuse a love of it among oth- 
ers. Oue of the chief interests of the lat- 
ter half of her life was promoting the es- 
tablishment and success of kindergarteu 
schools, in which young children can be 
kept joyous and happy while laying the 
foundation for accurate knowledge and 
refined taste. She made a faithful study 
of the processes and what are called the 
occupations” in kindergarten instruction, 
and communicated them to many mothers 
and to many children. 

Such a soul, so loving and helpful here, 
sannot but be loving and helpful in the 
next stage of existence; let us hope that it 
may tind its fitting reward of happiness 
there. Cc. K. W. 
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Send postage always when you send for 
leaflets. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale has just 
completed a book for boys about ‘‘Boys’ 
Heroes.” 

James Russell Lowell speaks three lan- 
guages with easy effort, and reads and 
writes nine. 

The number of American women exceeds 
the entire foreign-born population both 
men and women, three to one. 

Colonel Higginson has been invited to 
be the orator at the Cambridge memorial 
meeting, on the day of General Grant’s 
funeral., 

At the sale of Burns relics at Ayr, July 
31, the 'T'am O’Shanter and Souter Johnnie 
chairs were bought for the Burns cottage 
for £47 each. 

The Congregationalist, in its last issue, 
has settled it again that women are to keep 
silence. Now we shall see how it will 
stay settled. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson is reported at 





| to Troy, New York. 








the point of death in San Francisco, where 
she has beef steadily declining for the 
past four months. 

The Hebrews of New York city have 
formed a committee for the purpose of 
putting a monument of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore in Central Park. 

Smith College is to have a new building 
to accommodate all kinds of scientific 
study. Itisa gift tothe college by a man 
who conceals his name. 

Louisa County, lowa, is one of the 
eleven in the State having a lady superin- 
tendent. It contains eighty-three school- 
houses, valued at 874,800, 

“The first coffee ever produced in the 
United States is said to have been grown 
by Mrs. Aizeroth, near Manatee, Fla., in 
ISSO. She has tweuty-five coflee-trees on 
her plantation, 

Mr. A. W. Beard’s attitude as regards 
the State ‘T'reasurership is announced, and 
it is a dignitied and an honorable one. Mr. 
Beard has excellent qualifications for this 
position.— Boston Hera‘d. 

Nebraska papers report the death of 
Mrs. Jennie Ford, of Kea ney. Mrs. Ford 
was active in good works, holding service 
for woman suffrage and temperance as 
part of her daily duty. 

On ‘Tuesday of this week, Judge and Mrs. 
J. D. Caten, of Chicago, celebrated, at 
their residence in this city, the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their marriage, and it was 
truly a golden wedding.—Chicago Legal 
News 

The home is the woman's to make and 
to guard; and she will do her work in it 
all the better with trained faculties, and 
an educated and adequate conscience to 
aid and guide her in her work.—/ennie 
June, in The Woman's Magazine: 

The Painesville Woman Suffrage Society 
has nearly 160 members and a committee 
of thirty to distribute literature. Leaflets 
and tracts, almost as many as one could 
lift. were sent from this office last week, 
according to order. 

Mr. Joshua Nye, one of the most efficient 
workers for temperance in Maine, has un- 
dertaken the business management of the 
newspaper Law and Order, and will 
make Boston his residence hereafter. 
Mr. Nye is asuffragist. 

tev. Wm. H. and Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer will soon remove from Florence 
The farewell to the 
Free Religious Soviety in Florence was 
preached last Sunday week, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer both sharing in the farewell ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is now resting at 
her summer residence at Newport, which 
is several miles from fashionable Bellevue 
Avenue. Mrs. Howe’s friends go out to 
her oftener than she comes in to them, The 
drive is charming, and she enjoys real 
country life. 

A determined effort has been made by 
the lad es of the W. C. T. U., of Cedar 
tapids, Ia., to have introduced into the 
public schools of that city a course of in- 
struction showing the physiological effects 
of the use of alcoholic beverages upon the 
human system, 

The Georgia Legislature has passed a 
bill appropriating 865,000 toward found- 
ing a State technological school as nearly 
as practicable on the plan of the free in- 
stitute of industrial science at Worcester. 
The school will go to the city offering the 
best inducements. 

The London Church Reformer says: ‘We 
wish to give our heartiest support to that 
part of the Bill now before Parliament 
which raises the age within which girls are 
legally protected, and our equally hearty 
opposition to that part of the Bill which 
gives any increased power to the police.” 

A healthy-looking saloon-keeper at San 
Maguil, Colorado, sitting at the door of 
his place of business, when solicited to 
subscribe for a woman suffrage journal, 
expressed himself as greatly injured. He 
declared his intention of spending the re- 
mainder of his days in China when wom- 
en are emancipated. 

Sir Henry Ponsonby is desired by Prin- 
cess Beatrice to return Her Royal High- 
ness’ best thanks to Mr. Bedford and the 
male and female operatives employed in 
the American Waltham Watch Company, 
for the beautiful watch which they have 
had the kindness to present to the prin- 
cess. 

Mrs. Livermore says: “I claim Mrs. 
Leavitt, as a temperance worker, by right 
of first discovery.” One solid impromptu 
speech, winning over an unbelieving audi- 
ence of school committees and supervisors, 
settled the question of her apostolic call. 
Now the Women’s Union calls her ‘our 
Round-the-W orld-A mbassador.” 

One hundred female employees in the 
weaving department of the cotton mills at 
Evansville, Ind., struck July 27, on account 
ofa reduction of 15 per cent in their wages. 
A meeting was called by the strikers, and 
it was decided that the girls should con- 
fer with their fathers, brothers, or guar- 
dians, and procure their assistance. 
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Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........... coos $2 26 
#6 Thole % © GOR ccvocecccccccccce 175 
Misses’ o “«  Boned......-. oo 175 
“ ee OO 8 GOR ccccccccccccccsce 150 
Children’s and Infanis’......seceeeeeees eecces 75 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction the 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
er attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman’s 


y have given. 


For Ladies and Mixses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
| For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 


| Directions for Measuring. 


and state age of child, 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Now that the stories of the Pall-Mall 
Gazette are pronounced true by the highest 
competent authority, the question is what 
will be done about it. Will it be merely 
the scandalous sensation of the hour, or 
will it result in the punishment as well as 
the shame of rich profligates, and the 
reform of the ineflicie.t laws ?— Providence 
Journal, 

The Northwestern Journal of Education is 
anew weekly journal, edited by Miss Ella 
A. Hamilton. It is printed at Des Moines, 
and the subscription price is $2 per year. 
The number before us fully justifies the 
favorable opinion the Lowa Capital has al- 
ready expressed concerning Miss Hamil- 
ton’s fitness for editor-in-chief of such a 
journal. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, with brave 
courage, is carrying to New York women 
her belief, based on legal research, that 
nothing in the Constitution or laws of that 
State debars women from their right to 
vote. She also urges at the same time that 
men who will sustain the right of women 
shall be elected to the Legislature, and that 
those who voted against it shall be left at 
home. 

‘The House of Commons, Aug. 4,.greed to 
anew clause in the criminal bill granting 
the right of searchto a relation, guardian, 
or other person who is in good faith 
interested in a girl’s welfare. A clause 
making a medical man who examines 
a girl for an immoral purpose liable to 
two years’ imprisonment was negatived 
by a vote of 115 to 50. The bill was 
passed in committee. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals has de- 
cided that the certificate of a county clerk 
to a married woman’s acknowledgment 
to a deed, not signed by him until after 
his term of office had expired, is not 
binding, and the deed passes -no right as 
against her; that the statute making the 
clerk’s certificate conclusive has no appli- 
cation to a certificate signed by nim after 
the expiration of his term of office. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the ‘Garrison 
Mob,” of October 21, 1835, renders timely 
the two papers in the August Century by 
the sons of William Lloyd Garrison, de- 
scriptive of their father’s origin and early 
life. T’. W. Higginson contributes a short 
prefatory article on the anti-slavery agita- 
tors; and a finely engraved portrait of 
Garrison is the frontispiece ; other portraits 
and several illustrations accompany the 
text. 

History points out the fact that it was 
on account of attacks on the chastity of 
the daughters of the people by the great 
and wealthy that revolutions have been in- 
augurated.and dynasties flung into the gut- 
ter never to rise again. When Virginius 
slew his daughter Virginia to prevent her 
becoming the prey of Appius Claudius, 


his keen dagger severed a powerful oli- , 


garchy in twain at the same time. The 
Jack Cade rebellion was due as much to 


the licentiousness of the nobles as the im- 
position of oppressive taxation.—The Citi- 
zen. 

The question of equal rights for women 
is all-pervasive. ‘The Jewish synagogues 
are to have the rail removed, behind which 
women sit. The Icelanders, five or six 
thousand of them, live in this country. 
(Quite recently delegates from eleven Ice- 
landic congregations in Dakota, Montana, 
and Manitoba, met in convention at Moun- 
tain, in Dakota, to form a synodical union. 
But in Iceland, the women have voice 
and vote in congregational matters, and 
the synodical constitution adopted at Moun- 
tain by a vote of 18 to 8 contained a pro- 
vision to that effect; but some of the con- 
gregations are so stoutly opposed to this 
equality of the sexes, that at least one 
more convention will be necessary to settle 
the matter. 

According to the Lanterne, the Austrian 
police is redoubling its vigilance in order 
to put an end to the exploits of a veritable 
firm of Galician woman-merchants. They 
reckon there are about thirty men and ten 
women who are scouring Austria, enticing 
away young women and girls, who are af- 
terwards sent off to Brazil or the Argen- 
tine Republic. The Consul-General of 
Austria-Hungary, at Bordeaux, has in- 
formed the police that he has succeeded in 
bringing about the arrest of a couple of 
these woman-merchants, just as they were 
about to cause the embarkation, for Brazil, 
of four Austrian women, aged from seven- 
teen to twenty-one years, all of whom 
were provided with false passports. Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland are, it 
appears, the countries from which these 
dealers in human flesh make provision for 
places in South America; and there is not 
a steamship which has not on board some 
of these poor creatures. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


No! I wouldn't demanre meself, Bridget, 
Like you, in disputin’ wid men— 

Would I fly in the face of the blessed 
Apoaties, and Father Magiun ’— 


It ian’t the talent I'm wantin’— 
Sure my father, bold Michael MeCrary, 
Made a beautiful spache and confession, 
When they bung him in ould Tipperary. 


So, Bridget Muldoon, hold yer talkin’ 
About “Women’s Rights,” and all that— 
Sure, all the rights | want is one right 
To be a good helpmate to Pat. 


For he’s a good husband, and niver 

Lays on me the weight of his hand, 
Except when he’s far gone ia liquor, 

And I nag him, you'll please understand. 


True for ye, I've one eye in mournin’; 
That's becase I disputed his right 

To take and spend all my week's earnin’s 
At Mulligan’s wake, Sunday night. 


But it’s seldom when I’ve done a washin’ 
Hle’ll ask for more’n half o’ the pay ; 

And be’l! toss me my share wid a smile, dear, 
That's like a swate mornin’ in May. 


Now, where, if I run to convintions, 

Will be Patrick's home comforts and joys? 
Who'll clane up his brogans for Sunday, 

Or patch up his old corduroys? 


If we take to the poll night and mornin’, 
Our delicate charms will all flee; 

The dew will be brushed from the rose, dear, 
The down from the pache—don't you see? 


We'll soon take to shillalahs and shindies, 
When we get to be sovereign electors, 
And turn all our husbands’ hearts from us; 

Then what will we do for protectors? 


We'll have to be crowners and judges, 
And such like ould malefactors— 

Or they'll make common councilmen of us; 
Then where will be our characters? 

Oh, Bridget, God save us from votin’! 
For sure as the blessed sun rolls 

We'll land in the State House or Congress! 
Then what will become of our souls? 

eo 


KANSAS CORN. 





BY ELLEN P. ALLERTON. 


Smiling and beautiful, heaven's dome 
Bends softly over our prairie home. 

But the wide, wide lands that stretched away 
Before my eyes in the days of May, 

The rolling praigics’ billowy awell, 

Breezy upland and timbered dell, 

Stately mansion and hut forlorn, 

All are hidden by the walls of corn. 

All the wide world is narrowed down 

To walls of corn now sere and brown. 
What do they hold—these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn? 
He who questions may soon be told; 

A great State’s wealth these walls enfold. 
No sentinels guard these walls of corn, 
Never is sounded the warder’s horn, 

Yet the pillars are hung with gleaming gold, 
Left all unbarred, though thieves are bold. 
Clothes and food for the toiling poor, 
Wealth to heap at the rich man’s door; 
Meat for the healthy, and balm for him 
Who moans and tosses in chamber dim; 
Bhoes for the barefooted, pearls to twine 
In the scented tresses of ladies fine; 
Things of use for the lowly cot, 

Where (bless the corn) want cometh not; 
Luxuries rare for the mansion grand, 

Gifts of a rich and fertile land; 

All these things, and so many more 

It would fill a book to name them o’er, 

Are hid and held in these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn. 
Where do they stand, these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn? 
Open the Atlas, conned by rule 

In the olden days of the district school ; 
Point to the rich and bounteous land 

That yields such fruits to the toiler’s hand. 
*Treeless desert,” they called it then, 
Haunted by beasts and forsook by men. 
Little they knew what wealth untold 

Lay hid where the desolate prairies rolled. 
Who would have dared, with brush or pen, 
As this land is now, to paint it then, 

And how would the wise ones have laughed in scorn, 
Had prophet foretold these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss in the breeze of morn? 


seatnireedialiiiapmaaiumsa 
WILD ROSES. 


‘It must be dreadful to be sick in the 
city, mamma, and for poor Angela above 
all, who was so fond of the country. Do 
you remember the spring she spent with 
us?” 

“She was like a crazy girl,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence. “I always thought you were 
bad enough, but Angela was worse. She 
never cared how deep the mud was, and 
the tracks she brought into the house; it 
was simply-dreadful! It took Robert half 
of his time to brush up after her.” 

**It was pretty bad,” said Mabel, laugh- 
ing. “I don't believe she had a decent 
pair of boots left by the time she went 
back. But if you could only have seen 
her enjoyment! It was her first country 
spring, you know. From the time the 
queer little shells of the skunk-cabbage 
came up, she was never happy out of the 
woods. Do you know, I think I shall send 
her some.” 

Mrs. Lawrence looked aghast. 

“Send her skunk-cabbage, my dear? I 
beg you will do nothing of the kind. The 
crimson and olive-green mottle-shells are 
pretty enough, but what would her mother 
say?” 

“Not skunk-cabbage, mamma dear,” 
said Mabel, laughing. ‘It is too late for 
them now. Besides, if she had wanted 
them, she could have got them easily 
enough, for the last time I was in town I 
saw men selling heaps of them as ‘Cali- 
fornia Lilies!’ Fancy the feelings of the 
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unfortunate wretches who buy them, when 
the green leaves come out and fill the 
house with their foetid odor!” 

‘They are very silly to buy them,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, with decision. 

**Poor things, they don’t know,” said 
Mabel. ‘The shells come so early—be- 
fore people think of going to the woods. 
A warm day in February will bring them 
out in hosts, and by May they are all 
gone. But, mamma, what I meant was 
to send Angela a box of wild flowers. I 
really think it would do her good. If I 
gather them this afternoon, papa can leave 
them when he goes to town in the morn- 
ing—I think they will keep fresh as long 
as that.” 

“It is a kind thought, and will please 
her, no doubt,” said Mrs, Lawrence. 

The earlier and more delicate flowers 
were gone, but there were still treasures 
enough left in the woods and by the 
brookside to make the heart of a lover 
of flowers leap for joy. Copses glowed 
with the pink blossoms of the wild-rose ; 
red lilies held up their gorgeous heads 
along the edge of the wood, and bu-hes 
and trees wer@ wreathed with a vine bear- 
ing delicate, white, feathery blossoms 
much like clematis. Along the brookside 
the elder was in full bloom, and ferns— 
ferns were everywhere, and in every vurie- 
ty. It was a box brimming with treasures 
which Mabel handed to her father the next 
morning, charging him again and again to 
be enreful of it, and not let it out of his 
sight until he left it at Angela Greshaim’s 
door; for Mr. Lawrence was the most ex- 
asperating of modern inventions—an ab- 
sent-minded man. 

“IT think he will remember this time, 
don’t you, mamma?” she said wistfully, as 
they turned away. 

But he did not. He started with the 
very best intentions in the world, never 
meaning to take his eye off the box for an 
instant; but unluckily, there were several 
very interesting articles in the paper that 
day. Then he caught a glimpse of a 
friend in the next car and went in to speak 
to him, and that was the end of the box so 
far as he was concerned. 

After the passengers had all left the car, 
the conductor, seeing the box in the rack 
overhead, took it down. 

“Somebody's left something again,” he 


said. “Itis really amazing how often it 
happens. It'll have to go to the general 


office! Hello! it’s flowers. 
sending them; they'd be deader than door- 
nails before anybody could get there to 
claim ‘em. 
flowers to sell?” he added, with an im- 
pulsive benevolence, to a ragged boy who 
was standing near. “Some of them city 
folk’ll give you a faney price for ‘em, 
most like. They don’t know they can get 
them for nothing within five miles.” 

Jack Carroll happened to be hurrying 
past, just as the boy took the cover off the 
box; but as he saw the flowers he stopped 
short. 

*Wild roses!” he said. ‘Just what I 
meant to get for Janie this morning, if I 
had only had time. Are those flowers for 
sale?’ he asked, as the boy looked up. 
“lL give youa dollar for them, if that 
will suit you. Speak quick; ferry boats 
don’t wait!” 

It was a large pasteboard box, which 
only love for his sister would have in- 


No good 


city. He did not stop to examine the con- 
tents minutely, but took it directly to the 
large, handsome house where he and _ his 
little Janie lived alone, for they were rich 
orphans. 

A pale, delicate girl looked up with a 
smile of glad welcome, as he entered the 
library where she was lying upon a couch, 
with a book held between her fragile fin- 
gers. 

‘Better to-day, Janie?” he said, stoop- 
ing to kiss her. ‘*See what | have brought 
you from the country.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried the girl, as she 
lifted the cover from the box. ‘Oh, the 
lovely ferns, and the deep soft moss! 
See this pale, sage-green piece; isn’t it ex- 
quisite? and this other with the little sear- 
let spikes like fairy torches. And the 
wild roses! Oh, you dear Jack! there is 
not a thorn on one of them. Did you pick 
them on purpose for me? And these lilies 
—Solomon in all his glory! O Jack, ‘give 
me a glass bowl. Ring the bell, and Elsie 
will bring it. Maiden-hair and wild roses 
and elder -flowers—was there ever a lovelier 
combination? Then I must have vases, 
tiny, fragile, glass vases for the lilies and 
this feathery white vine.” 

She was taking out the flowers as she 
talked, but paused suddenly as she saw 
beneath all something which was neither 
fern nor flower, which she picked up with 
a look of surprise. 


“An envelope!” she exclaimed; ‘and 
with no address. Did you put it in, 
Jack?” 


She had broken the seal without waiting 
forareply, and read the contents aloud 
with increasing surprise : 

**DEAREST ANGELA—I send youa breath 





Here, sonny, want some wild | 


duced Jack Carroll to carry through the | 
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from the woods which yougalways loved 
so well, hoping that it may cheer you in 
your illness. ‘Tenderly yours, 
MABEL.” 
**Here is something else.” said Jack, pick- 
ing up a photograph which had dropped 
from the letter. Janie heid out her 
hand for it, but Jack seemed in no great 
| hurry to give it up. 
Of course the photograph was that of 





Mabel Lawrence, and she was a very 
lovely girl, even in photograph. ‘Though 


the plain black and white could give no 

idea of the rich coloring of the bright 
| brown hair and sparkling hazel eye, or the 
| delicate bloom upon cheek and lip, yet 

the features were clear and refined enough 

to bear even such a test as this. And the 
| dainty poise of the head upon the round 
| throat, the loose little rings of hair curling 
softly upon the broad forehead, and the 
delicate, pencilled curves of the eyebrows, 
were alone sufficient to have given beauty 
to a plainer face. 

* But who is it, Jack, and who is ‘An- 
gela,’ and what did you put the note and 
photograph in here for?" asked Janie, 
wonderingly. 

Jack laughed. ‘*My dear little sister, I 
did not mean to deceive you. ‘The flowers 
are none of my picking; I really meant to 
get you some, but Lhadnotime. [ bought 
these of a boy, and the little wretch must 
have stolen them. ‘Mabel’ evidently sent 
them to ‘Angelu,’” 

“And Angela is sick like me,” said 
Janie, touching the delicate petals tender- 
ly with her fragile finger. ‘Poor Angela, 
who will never see the lovely things. I 
wonder who she is, Jack.” 

“I wonder who ‘Mabel’ is,” said the 
young man, “and [ will never rest until I 
find out,” he added under his breath, with 
a gloss of color and a flash of the eyes 
which made Janie look at him in curiosity. 

But the little sister was wise in her way, 
and she went on arranging her flowers, 
singing softly to herself the while. She 
even refrained from comment when Jack 
picked up note and photograph and slipped 
them into his pocket, quite unconscious 
that Janie saw the proceeding from the 
corner of her demure eye. 

Nothing seemed more hopeless than 
| Jack s search for the origimal of the photo 
| graph. ‘lo look for the boy who sold him 
the flowers was much like looking for the 
traditional ‘*needle in a haystack.” He 
Was not sure that if he saw him he would 
know him, and, even if he did, what then? 
If the boy had stolen the flowers, he was 
| not at all likely to confess the fact, and if 








| he had found them, what clue would that 
give Jack? Nevertheless, and in spite of 
| reason, his mind was bent upon finding the 
boy. If he had not been so intent upon 
his one idea that he was ready to seize 
upon any chance indication, he would never 
have noticed the knot of wild roses which 
aragged little girl was proudly showing 
to a group of her companions, 

*'Them’s not real roses,” said one scorn- 
ful little voice. 

The owner of the flowers turned indig- 
nantly upon the speaker. 

“They be, I tell you,” she said, with 
flashing eyes. ‘My brother, Jem, guv’ 
‘em to me to-day. The man what drives 
the cars guv’ him a whole lot that he'd 
found, and he sold ‘em to a gentleman for 
adollar. All but these. He saved these 
for me. He’s a good brother, Jem is.” 

‘Real roses has lots of leaves, and yaller 
things in the middle,” said the first ob- 
jector, but more dubiously. 

“That’s all you know,” retorted the 
other. ‘I s’pose you aint a real little girl, 
‘cause you ain’t dressed up in silks and 
feathers? I tell you these are real roses, 
like what grows in the woods and fields.” 

“Where is your brother Jem that gave 
you these wild roses?” asked Jack, laying 
his hand upon the child’s shoulder. 

‘Here! what did I tell you?” she cried, 
too triumphant to be even surprised at 
Jack’s aceost. ‘The gentleman calls them 


roses, and I guess he knows. Where's 
Jem? (turning to Jack). Blessed if I 


knows. Looking for a job somewheres, I 
spose, Hemost gen’rally is. Maybe he’s 


got one, and maybe not. If he hasn't, we'll 
have no supper to-night, that’s all. If you 
wanted to see him, he'll be home to-night. 
It ain’t much of a place for a gentleman to 
come to, though. Ill send him to you, if 
you'll tell me where. I s‘pose vou don't 
mean him no harm?” she added, as a sud- 
den after-thought. **He’s a good boy, Jem 
| is, and don’t do no harm to nobody.” 
**f don’t mean him any harm,” said Jack, 
laughing. ‘‘lonly want toask him a ques- 
tion. ‘Tell him tocome at eight o'clock to- 
night to No. 9 W.—— Street, and there’s a 
quarter to help you remember.” 





Jem was prompt to time, but he could 
only tell Jack that the conductor of the 
train which left Hackettstown at 6 50 
A. M. had given him the flowers which 
somebody had left in the ears. Of course 
the conductor could not know whose they 
were, or he would have returned them. 
The clue was so faint that Jack’s heart 
well-nigh failed him. Still it was a clue, 











and he felc that it was well worth the dol- 
lar which made Jem’‘s eyes shine like dia- 
monds. 

Of course the conductor knew nothing 
when Jack at last found him. Whoever 
left the flowers might have got on the 
train at any of the stopping places. Jack 
could not well begin at Hackettstown, and 
seek through every place at which the 
6.50 A. M. train stopped. There were four- 
teen of them, and human life is limited. 
Even if Jack had been sure of living to the 
age of Methusaleh, he could not give up 
quite all of his time to the search. He re- 
flected that if **Mabel” lived upon the road, 
she must go to the city occasionally, and 
her face was not one to be passed over un- 
noticed, even by a conductor. Yet he 
could not make up his ‘mind to show her 
photograph to him and ask his help. Some- 
how the picture had grown too sacred to 
be submitted to a stranger’s eye. Jack 
preferred to keep it to himself and gloat 
over it in secret, like the veriest miser ex- 
tant. 

It is an absurd thing to say of a young 
man of to-day, but Jack’s spirits actually 
failed under the continual perplexity. 
Janie watched his increasing moodiness 
with mingled amusement and sympathy, 
until one day the sympathy got the upper 
band and she surprised Jack mightily. 

“Have you ever thought of advertising 
for ‘Mabel,’ Jack?” she said, suddenly. 

Jack actually jumped, the attack was so 
entirely unexpected. 

* Advertising for—what on earth do you 
mean, Janie?’ 

“Oh, | know all about it,” said the little 
witch. ‘lL may be only seventeen and deli- 
eate, and all that, but I can see as far 
through a millstone as the next one; and 
when a brother carries a photograph in his 
po ket and looks at it on the sly all the 
time, and scribbles *Mabel’ over all the 
books and papers in the house, and holds 
interviews with ragged boys in the hall at 
the top of his lungs—well, unless his sis- 
ter was a deaf-mute or an idiot, I think she 
could hardly help having some idea of 
what he was thinking of.” 

“But what about advertising? How 
could [advertise when [ don’t know her 
name 7” ' 

**And if you did, what would be the need 


of advertising at all?” retorted Janie. ‘I 
should couch it something like this: ‘If 


the **Mabel” who sent a box of flowers to 
“Angela,” on July 1, 1882, will address 
J.C., Box——, N. Y., P.O, she ean ob- 
tain the letter and photograph which were 
I am afraid it is too late to do 
If you had only eon- 
would have been far 


inclosed.’ 
much good, though. 
sulted me at first, it 
better.” 

Whether the advertisement would have 
been effectual if it had been inserted at 
first, it is impossible to say. Certainly it 
was useless at that late date, for no an- 
swer whatever did Jack receive to it. ‘Time 
went on, and if his interest did not wear 
out, his patience did. The photograph 
still held the place of honor in his pocket- 
book, but he looked at it and less 
often. When hedid, it was with the melan- 
choly look which one gives to a dream 
which has faded out of one’s life. 

A year had passed away, and the season 
of wild roses had come once more, when 
Jack Carroll and Janie left the cars at one 
of the way-stations on the same line by 
which Jack had travelled on that memor- 
able first of July. They were not the only 
ones at the little station. An elderly gen- 
tleman was pacing restlessly back and 
forth, now consulting his watch, now cast- 


less 


ing animpatient look down thetrack. As 
Jack’s wagon, drawn by its two gay 


horses, drew up, he rushed forward eager- 
ly and aecosted the driver. A look of 
blank disappointment overspread his face 
as he heard the man’s answer, and follow- 
ed with his eye the direction of the whip 
which indicated the advancing figures of 
Jack and Janie. His vexation and disap- 
pointment were so evident that Jack, after 
an instant of hesitation, raised his hat and 
said: 

**f beg your pardon, sir, but could we do 
anything for you? You seem ata loss.” 

**At a loss?” cried the stranger, his vexa- 
tion breaking bounds at last. ‘*At a loss? 
So [ am—a—a most infernal loss. Lf it had 
been my own fault, [ could have stood it; 
but why that conductor, who knows me 
perfectly well, should have let me get out 
instead of going on, is what [ shall never 
know—never, if I live to be a hundred. He 
knows perfectly well I live at M——, that 
I wanted to go to M——, and that [ never 
go anywhere else on this line. And why 
on earth he should have supposed that I 
wanted to get off ata miserable little way- 
station like this, I can’t conceive?’ 

**Did he put you off?” asked Janie, look- 
ing puzzled. 

‘Put me off? No, of course not; but he 
saw me getting off, and never had the sense 
to stop me. And here [ must stay until 
the way-train comes along at seven o'clock, 
just because they haven't sense enough 
here to have carriages to hire.” 

“Would that help you?” asked Jack, 
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showing no signs of the amusement With 
which he was internally convulsed, 

“Help me? Of course it would,” saig the 
stranger, testily. “If [ could drive five 
miles to the next station, | should be in 
time to catch the four o'clock eXpress, 
which stops there, and be home at a peg. 
sonable hour, instead of waiting here to 
see two express trains whizz past me ang 
crawling along behind them in a miserabje 
Way-train.” 

“If that is all,” said Jack, consulting 
Janie by an interrogative look, and receiy. 
ing a nod in reply, “if you will allow yg 
to drive you to the station of which you 
speak, we shall be very glad. We arp 
boarding near here, and are in no hurry at 
all. Indeed, it will be quite a 
variety for us.” 

Of course, after a proper amount of 
hesitation, his offer was accepted with pro- 
fuse thanks. 

‘There is something curiously familig 
in his face,” whispered Janie, as Jack 
helped her to her seat in the wagon, ang 
Jack, who had felt the same, could only 
feel the more perplexed at her recognition 
of the fact. 

Their guest had been silent, apparently 
meditating, for a few minutes, but he sup. 
prised them now by suddenly bursting in- 
to a shout of laughter. It was such hearty, 
genuine mirth, that, after a moment's 
struggle, first Jack, and then Janie, yielded 
to its infection. For a few moments the 
road rang with their peals of laughter, 
though two of the three certainly had no 
idea at what they were laughing. Pres. 
ently the stranger controlled himself with 
effort, and wiping his eyes, said: 

“What an old fool [ am, to be sure! 
Here I have been blaming and abusing that 
poor innocent conductor, knowing pertect- 
ly well all the time that the whole thing is 
my own fault and nobody's else. Lf itis 
possible to forget a thing, or to make a 
mistake, [ am the man for it. And even 
what would not be possible in that line for 
anyone else, is the easiest thing in the 
wold forme. [I was reading my paper, 
and when I had to get up to let the gentle. 
man who had the inside seat get out, of 
course | walked out after him, ond never 
realized what [had done until I stooe on 
the platform and saw the train moving 
rapidly away from me. Really, young 
gentleman, you have saved me from a most 
awkward predicament, for ten to one | 
should have forgotten to take the way- 
train when it came along. My wife and 
Mabel would have been wild with anxiety.” 

He talked on, but Janie did not hear 
him, for she hed caught her breath witha 
quick gasp at the name he had mentioned. 

“It is the photograph that he is like, 
Jack,” she whispered, eagerly. “If you 
are wise, vou will drive him home.” 

*You must often forget things in the 
ears,” said Jack, whose heart had begun 


pleasant 


to beat in a curious way at Janie’s sugges- 
tion. 

“Forget?” said their guest, laughing. 
“The things [ remember are a drop in the 
ocean to those I forget. I remember what 
arating [had from Mabel a year ago for 
leaving a box of flowers in the cars; at 
least, | suppose I left them there. I never 
knew what became of them. ‘The worst 
of it was that her photograph was in it, 
too, and heaven only knows whose hands 
it fell into and who has it now. It was 
pretty bad. Lacknowledge, but then Mabel 
ought to have known better than to send 
it by me. She should know my ways by 
this time if anybody does. Mabel is my 
daughter, by the way. and my name is 
Lawrence, John Romeyne Lawrence, at 
your service.” 

Jack dared not trust himself to speak, 
but Janie was equal to the emergency. 

**And our name is Carroll,” she said, 
“Jeannette and John Carroll—otherwise 
Janie and Jack.” 

“Carroll?” cried Mr. Lawrence; *.Jean- 
nette Carroll? Why, bless my soul! you 
must be the children of my old friend, 
John Carruthers Carroll ” 

‘Jack, dear,” said Janie, after this dis 
covery, “it is such a lovely afternoon, 
don’t you think we might drive Mr. Law- 
rence all the way home? Perhaps be 
might forget to get into the express trall 
when it came along, you know. The 
horses are quite fresh, and they can easily 
do it, and we shall have moonlight to come 
back by.” 

An hour later the horses whirled up 4 
long avenue and came to a stand before 4 
large house. A young lady who had rut 
out at the first sound of wheels, stood 
upon the piazza. 

“Papa, dear,” she cried, running dow? 
the steps, ‘is it really you? Oh, we have 
been so uneasy, mamma and I, for we 
never know what you will do.” 

Then Mrs. Lawrence came out, and there 
were introductions and explanations—4 
very Babel of talk-—thanks, apologies, and 
laughter, all mingled and blended. ot 
course Janie and Jack were forced to de 
seend, whether they would or not, DO! 
were they released till after tea. 

Need I say that the acquaintance did ne 
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end here, backed as it was by the newly- 
giscovered relationship? Janie and Mabel 
fell in love at once. Jack had performed 
that ceremony long age, and he saw no 
reason for forswearing it now. It only 
remained for Mabel to follow his example, 
and, though she was not quite so expedi- 
yous about it, she fultilled her duty in the 


eel I tell youa secret? If you should 
yisit a certain fashionable stationer in the 
city, you might see there a card-plate 
pearing the following inscription : 

“Mr. and Mrs. John Romeyne Lawrence 
request the pleasure of your company at 
the marriage of their daughter, Mabel Al- 
jeyne, to Mr. John Carroll, on Wednesday 
afternoon, Fuly 30, at two o’cloek * 
“Though Mabel dares not set fashion at 
defianee so far as to wear anything but 
the conventional orange blossoms herself, 
she declares that Janie and the other 
pridesmaids shall wear as their floral 
adornments Only wild roses,—Selected. 

“oe 


SUMMER BY THE SEA. 


Beacu BLurrs, Mass., ) 
AvuGustr 5 1885.) 4 
Hlitors Woman's Journal: 

A few months ago, ] was riding upon the 
beach, in Galveston, ‘Texas, with a lidy 
friend. She described her ishind-city home, 
and gathered flowers for me (in February), 
and purchased§ tish for our dinner, of a 
man who was drawing in his net from 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. ‘They 
have a beach of thirty miles there, yet I 
love better this ocean beach. for the health 
and vigor it is giving to the invalid of our 
party. Every day we walk, or sit and sew 
a little. or read, and feast our eyes upon 
the changeable sea. One day we find it en- 
yeloped in fog and cannot see far out; the 
next, it seems us smooth as glass, witha 
rosy light upon its surface The next, 
perhaps, it isa bluish-green. Again, it is 
lashed by the wind, and the foam is dashed 
over the rocks in majestic grandeur. 

Thus the hot July days have passed, and 
I have sometimes felt like an idler, as I 
have watched the sail-boats in the distance, 
and realized how little work I was really 
accomplishing. Lam trying to gather up 
stores Of health and vigor for future use, 
and I am sure that these long, golden sum- 
mer days by the sea will be a pleasant 
memory when the winds of winter howl 
around my Cleveland home. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL reaches me 
here, and I note with pleasure the prog- 
ress the suffrage work is making through- 
out the world. Many of the earnest suf- 
frage women are now engaged in the tem- 
perance work, and they are bringing in 
their converts by the score at every lee: 
ture. My conscience would trouble me 
were I to give a temperance lecture with- 
out a plea for the ballot for women. 

After reading my JOURNAL, I always put 
itinto a wrapper and send it out on a mis- 
sionary journey to some woman who ought 
to be thinking upon the subject. 

Last winter, in Washington, I was enter- 
tained at the home of a member of Con- 
gress, whose wife was one of my early 
friends. I saw the WOMAN'S JOURNAL on 
the table. 

“Ah, ny dear, [am glad that you take 
this paper!’ I exclaimed. 

“Thanks to you!” she replied. ‘Don't 
you remember visiting me at Rochester, 
twelve years ago? You spoke so highly of 
the paper that I gave you my name for it. 
Well! I have taken it ever since, and I 
could scarcely keep house without it. But 
I was a born suffragist. I never remem- 
ber the time when L did not think the 
women ought to vote.” 

Lam boarding at ‘The Elms.” kept by 
Mrs. Anabel, of Boston, truly a home-like, 
well-kept house. She has fifty boarders. 
They seem very happy, and are all po- 
lite and cordial. We have a spacious piaz- 
za, a tine large lawn, and plenty of excel- 
lent food. Uur rooms are clean and pret- 
ty, and if weare not satisfied, it is our own 
fault. In reading the “Life of George 
Eliot,’ one little thing amused me. Emer- 
Son, she says, was visiting Carlyle, and 
told his hos: he did not believe in a devil. 
To convert him, Carlyle took him to the 
lowest haunts of crime and sin, and finally 
to the House of Commons. 

“There! don’t you believe in a devil 
noo?” asked the gifted Scotchman. 

SARAH M. PERKINS. 
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RACE PREJUDICE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Prof. N. I. Ensley, of Rodney, Missis- 
sippi, a respectable, highly-educated col- 
ored man, travelling in the North, finds 
that race-prejudice in Mississippi is in some 
respects less than in New York. For in- 
Stance, in Mississippi, on all railroads, col- 
ored people are now allowed precisely the 
Same privileges in the parlor or passenger- 
Cars that white people enjoy. But the 
Officers of the steamboat Dean Richmond, 
of the People’s Line between New York 
and Albany, a few days ago, refused to 
Sell him a state-room, or to allow him to 
sit at the table, or to go into the cabin 
With the other passengers. Of course Prof. 
Ensley refused to travel on such terms, 
ind was thereby prevented from attending 
the Convention of the National ‘Teachers’ 
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Association at Saratoga. Mr. Vanthuysen, 
the agent of the Day Line from New York 
to Albany, next day, in like manyer, re- 
fused him a seat at table. and said that he 
must take his meals at the counter. Mr. 
Ensley was thus prevented from seeing the 
Hudson River, and went to Boston by the 
Fall River Line (steamer Pi/grim), which 
made no distinction on account of race. 

In some parts of the South, however, 
similar barbarism still lingers. In repub- 
lican East Tennessee, Prof. Ensley, his 
wife and baby, were locked out of the pas- 
senger and parlor cars on the Nashville & 
Nerthwestern Railroad, and were ordered 
to tuke the smoking-car. Refusing to go 
into the smoking-car. they sat upon the 
platform between the passenger and par- 
lor cars for several miles, until the porter 
quietly unlocked the door and let them in. 

This discrimination has been decided il- 
legal by the courts. Companies making it 
should be prosecuted, and compelled to 
change their rules. Il. B. B. 

- ee 


PROHIBITION GAINING IN OHIO. 


The Cincinnati 
though opposed to prohibition, recognizes 
It says: 


Commercial Gazette, 
its growing pepularity. 
“In Ohio, the prohibition vote in 1883 
was astonishingly high. ‘To carry an 
amendment required a majority of all 
votes cast at that election, namely, 360,656, 
The vote on prohibition was us follows: 
Necessary to carry prohibition......... 360,656 
Votes for proaibition........... ...... 328,129 


Needed to carry prohibition...... 37 527 

“At this election 171,586 voters did not 
vote either for or against prohibition. 
Had one-fourth of these non-voters sup- 
ported prohibition, the measure would have 
been carried by 5.000. Had the prohibi 
tion vote been increased by five and one- 
fourth per cent. of the entire vote, the 
measure would have had 341 majority. 
Forty-six counties voted for, and forty- 
two counties voted against, prohibition. 
Livense needed 261,418 votes of carrying; 
prohibition, on the other hand, needed 
only 37,527 to be aceepted. 

These figures, which are official. ap- 
pear to show a great change in public sen 
timent. License appears to have fallen 
and prohibition to have increased in favor. 
They may well be studied by business 
men, politicians, and political economists.” 

_ aes 


THE CARROLL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford writes, July 10: 
‘Tam greatly pleased with the success 
of the ‘Carroll’ matter, and have sent the 
two articles you sent me to New Haven 
papers and people, i. e., | sent one where 
I think it will be published and re-pub- 
lished, and I kept the other in my bag to 
read. Yesterday I read it to a little party 
of friends, as we all rested by the sea-side 
at Double Beach, near Branford, Conn. If 
I had more, I would scatter them.” 
More sre on the way. c.c. H. 
East Orange, N. J. 
iaiceimiacatiialaiiiacsiimadind 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Bismark has issued an order discharg- 
ing the thousands of women employed 
throughout the Empire in the telegraph 
oflices, on the ground that the gentler sex 
is unsuited for Government employment. 

Several French women have distin- 
guished themselves as builders and house 
decorators, and now comes the news that 
an American girl. Miss Laura White, has 
just been admitted to the Special School of 
Architecture, in Paris. 

Queen Victoria is said to dislike the royal 
sepulchre of her family at St. George's, be- 
cause the bones of George IV. rest there. 
She bolds his memory in abhorrence, and 
does not wish the remains of any of her 
immediate family to be placed near his. 

In addressing young men. Dr. W. Pratt, 
of London, announced lately his.firm be- 
lief that married life is much the most 
conducive to the longevity of his sex. The 
doctor’s statistics made his argument 
fairly out. One thousand bachelors 
furnished ten deaths; one thousand 
married men offered six; and one thou- 
sand widowers twenty-two. 

Women vastly outnumber men every- 
where in Massachusetts except in her pris- 
ons. On the first day of October there were 
4,389 convicts in that State, of whom 3,586 
were men. ‘The **superfluous” women of the 
old Bay State pay their proportion of taxes 
to convict and punish this large number of 
criminals who are their political superiors, 
and year after year, their prayer for equali- 
ty in political matters is denied by legis- 
lators whom the criminal class, before 
their incarceration and after their dis- 
charge, help to choose.—New York Evening 
Telegram. 

In Orange, N. J., the most notable inci- 
dent of Tuesday was a coaching party of 
ladies, who took the Pelham coach and 
disdained the charms of masculine compa- 
ny. Miss Langdon was the hostess, and 
the party included Mrs. Iselin, Mrs.Water- 
bury, Miss May Bird, Miss Robbins, the 
Misses Perkins, Miss Wilson and Miss 
Heckscher. The affair was given in re- 
venge for a masculine coaching party 
given recently. 

The St. Louis Magazine is likely to se- 


| 


cure an unenviable notoriety by cireulat- | 
ing in its advance notices of contents such | 
extracts as the following, from the pen of 
a low fellow, who signs himself ‘*Alexan- 
der N. De Menil.” 

“Miss Elizabeth Cleveland is said to 
speak four foreign languages fluently. 
But when she shakes a mouse out of her 
skirts, we'll bet a second-hand bustle 
against a Chicago Corporation lawyer's 
cheek that she yells in plain, unadulterated 
English.” 

And again: 

“Judging from the published portraits 
of George Eliot, one may safely say that 
at thirty, she was vncommonly ugly; at 
forty-tive. a fright; and at fifty. seven, sim- 
ply disgusting.” 

This ill-bred writer, who mistakes seur- 
ritity for wit, makes one remark in which 
unconsciously he does justice to himself. 
He says with touching naivete: * What 
immense idiots we Americans are, on some 
subjects, after all!” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal, 


AN INDIGNANT NAMESAKE. 








BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 





To-day when I was naughty, 
My grandmother lifted her eyes 
Above her glasses, and looked at me 
In very great surprise, 
And scolded this way: “Why, Nelly, 
When after me you are named, 
And the pet of all my grandchildren, 
You ought to be ashamed 


To vex me so!” Well, from her room 


1 tell you T burried out 
Into the garden, all by myself, 
To have a guod long pout. 


Aud when she called, and called, and called, 
I never answered a word, 

And when she beckoned for me to come, 
I stood and uever stirred. 


‘Till she softly said, “Oh, Nelly, 
Come and see my little boy, 
A little boy that has come to fill 
My poor old heart with joy. 


“Yes, he is mine, Misa Nelly, 
And will never be big and bad, 
Has come to me from over the sea 

Oh my! but I was mad! 


Aud she went on: “This precious 
Wiil never be saucy to me, 

Nor lose my needles, nor tangle my thread; 
Do, Nelly, come and see!" 

And so I came; and what do you think 
This precious boy should be, 

Who would not ever be big or bad 
On this side of the sea, 


Buta white image, a pedler man 
Was paid some money for? 

I looked at it, and said to her, 
“I wouldn’t brag any more 


“Of that clay boy! If I'm of dust, 
At least [ came from heaven ; 

And if I’m naughty, haven't I 
A right to be forgiven? 

“Your money can Duy a plaster boy 
That came across the sea; 

But all the money in all the land 
Can’t buy a girl like me.” 


Grandmother kissed me, laughed, and cried, 
—You know for her I’m named,— 
And for the way she had worried me 
I’m sure she felt ashamed. 
Dublin, Ind. 
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LEGEND OF THE DWARF’S HOUSE. 


The dwarf’s house, in Yucatan, formerly 
a sanctuary and now partially in ruins, 
bears this tradition : 

During the reign of a certain Maya king 
there lived a woman who was both feared 
and respected, for she was a wonderful 
sorceress. A son was born to her, and he 
became a great favorite; for he was good 
and clever, though very small.—in fact, a 
dwarf. Finally, he became so popular— 
probably the people fawned on him to 
please the formidable witch—that the king 
grew jealous, and sought his destruction 
by giving him difficult tasks, so that, fail- 
ing, he might be accused of disobedience. 
But, thanks to his mother, the boy always 
succeeded. One day, the king, out of pa- 
tience, ordered the dwarf to build, in one 
night, a high mound and a house on the 
top. The youth was at his wits’ end, but 
went, as usual, to seek maternal aid. “O 
mother, mother, I shall surely die, for the 
king has ordered me to do more than I can 
possibly accomplish.” And he told her 
his trouble. *‘Never mind, my child; don’t 
be alarmed. In the morning, the house 
will be there.” 

It was, and from that day to this, has 
been called the Dwarf’s House. The king 
was enraged. He sent for the dwarf. “I 
am greatly pleased with the house. Now, 
I want to break six cocoyoles” (small and 
very hard cocoanuts about the size of a 
walnut) ‘ton your head, and then I will 
give you my daughter in marriage.” 

The dwarf declined to accept the honor 
upon those conditions. The monarch in- 
sisted. ‘] want you to marry my daugh- 
ter, and you must accept my conditions.” 

Again, the poor dwarf sought his mother 
in despuir. ‘There is no hope for me 
now.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” replied the clever 
witch. ‘*You go back to his Majesty, and 
tell him that you accede to his request, 
provided he afterwards allows you to break 
six cocoyoles on his own head.” 





And to this the king publicly agreed, be- 


cause he was determined to kill the dwarf 
with the first cocoyol. 

Then the sorceress rubbed her son's head 
with something that made it so hard noth- 
ing could possibly hurt it. 

The king arrived; and the dwarf, in 
presence of all the people, laid his head on 
astone. With another, the king broke the 
cocoyol on the head of his intended vie- 
tim,—broke all six of them,—but the dwarf 
arose unhurt. 

Then it was the turn of the monarch to 
lay his proud head down; and, as his 
scalp was not prepared, the dwarf broke 
his skull, and thus got rid of his enemy. 
The agreement had been faithfully carried 
out, so the public had nothing to say. The 
dwarf then married the princess, and be- 
came king.— Harper's Magazine. 
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IU MOROUS. 


SEASONABLE RHYMES. 
SMALL BOY AND THE EARLY APPL2. 
‘The golden summer time 
Avain is near 1s prime, 
The meadows and the orchards are in bloom, 
bloom, bloom, 
And with the early apple 
‘The smal! boy soun will grapple, 
And cramps will bring him very near the tomb, 
tomb, tomb. 


THE 


LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM, 
Again the season's bere, 
‘To youth and maidens dear, 
The season ushered in by balmy June, June, 
June 
When nights are fair and’ sweet 
And loving couples meet 
On beach hotel piazzas, there to spoon, spoon, 
spoon. 


THE SUNDAY A&CHOOL PICNIC. 
Soon to the woodland cool 
Will troop the Sunday School, 
The children in their finery arrayed, ‘rayed, 
"raved; 
Then down with sudden power 
Will swoop the thunder shower, 
And wilt the lace and ribbons there displayed, 
"played, ’played. 


THE ANGLER. 
To charming rural brooks 
With patens lines and hooks 
And well-tilled flask the hopeful angler hies, hies, 
hies. 
All days witb ants be fights, 
And nearly all the bites 
He gets are trom mosquitoes, bugs, and flies, 
flies, flies. 
With nose a fiery red, 
And all his ardor fled, 
At set of sun he homeward takes his way, way, 
way. 
Then purchases some trout, 
And wildly lies about 
The manner ot his catching them that day, day, 
y. — Boston Courter. 


Gilhooly—lIt’s a very elegant ulster, as 
you say, Mr. Schaumburg, and | would 
like to pay your price for it, but it is too 
long. It deags on the ground Mose 
Schaumburg—It looks like it might be 
schoost a little.long, but ven vou valks dot 
street on, dose peeb les vill admire dot ele- 
gant ulster so much, dot your preast vill 
schwell out mit pride, sodot maybe dot ul- 
ster will come up above your knees.— Texas 
Siftings. 

Sober Passenger (angrily)—Look whee 
you step, man!” Tipsy Passenger (apolo- 
getically)—Y-yes, | do; the tr—trouble is 
to—hic—step where I look. 





HOODS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. 1e swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
—. see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to Wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of Hoob’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken oue bottle 1 found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more, After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness one to leave me, and 
Lhave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I ean walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle. and it has 
healed ail up, and does not run atall. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that } think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly. 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 

P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. AE 


Noother Sarsaparillahas such asharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
P derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 

prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 


AGENT ple free to those becoming agents. No 








WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 





risk,quick sales. Tergisory given,satisfaction guaranteed 
ide Dre SCOTT, B42 Broadway St, N. Vs 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to41’.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 

Making 4 specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 

DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure’ as a science 

and is using it sucevssfully when desired by patients, 

or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 

teaching her patients how tu make use of it for their 

own ay benetit. Thorough Massage Treatments 

are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 

sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 

Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 

&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 

as usnal. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 
JAMES E. RUOADS, Pres’t, 1316 Filbert 8t., 
Phila, 





’ 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 


in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 15,1885, For circular and full partieu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, V’b.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th 
1885. bana Fe graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York, 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXES— 
Olassical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus, For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD Hl. MAGILL, A. M., PREsIpENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No. 213 Weat 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies upsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for students, 

For further particulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 West 23d St., New York City. « 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
ednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 

May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 

respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 

England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, incluaiug 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 








ation and to furnish a three years’ g course. To 
secure still more a results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 


attains an additiona) degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
— annouficements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coaitinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the se fos graduation fully equal to con- 

us colleges 


— co) e 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility fer a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its ase 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beenecured. Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that Iwill send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 














UVABLM TREATISE on this disease, to any enferer. Give ex- 
oress & P, O, aduress. DK. T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


PARIS, FRANCE, JULY 17, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The National Festival of last Tuesday 
passed off much as such days generally do 
in this city, where the neat and even taste- 
ful appearance of the vast crowds in the 
streets, and their good-humoured ease and 
politeness of demeanor, fill foreign specta- 
tors with surprise and admiration, as they 
contrast these characteristics of the festiv- 
ity with the appearance and demeanor of 
the corresponding classes of festival-goers 
in the capitals and principal towns of most 
other countries. 

The official programme comprised the 
usual features of this annual /féte,—mili- 
tary reviews (to which was added, for the 
nonce, the March Past of the School Bat- 
talions, the poor little fellows evidently 
becoming terribly tired before their long 
hours of tramping under the hot July sun 
came toanend); gratis performances at 
the Grand Opera and principal theatres ; 
the ur veiling of a statue of Voltaire, illu- 
mination of public buildings and thorough- 
fares ; and four grand pyrotechnic displays 
on the four principal open places on the 
outer edge of this sight-loving city. 

The display of bunting on the private 
houses, and the display of enthusiasm on 
the part of the crowds who filled the 
streets, were perhaps somewhut less gen- 
eral than on former occasions. ‘The tre 
mendous stir and uproar of the Victo~ Hu- 
go funeral undoubtedly ac ed depressingly 
on the public on this occasion, which came 
too soon after that unprecedented outbreak 
of French “Chauvinism” and flowers. 
Then, it had been decided not to centralize 
the “attractions,” as hitherto, but, on the 
contrary, to divide them, so as tu create a 
less imposing show, off at each of the four 
extremities of the capital. It was hoped 
that this subdividing of the féte would div- 
ide the sight-seers, and thus lessen the dan- 
ger of accidents. But the latter were even 
more numerous than ever before ; ace'dents 
of all kinds, many of them severe, result- 
ing from the letting off of petards, the fir- 
ing of guns, and the fall of heavy pr jec- 
tiles from the pyrotechnie di-plays. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences, and its 
medical au horities in general, are serious- 
ly investigating Dr. Ferran’s system of in- 
oculating for protection from cholera, the 
commissioners sent to Spain to watch the 
doctor’s operations and report thereon 
not having arrived at any definite conclu- 
sion on the subject. Dr. Ferran has just 
come to Paris, in order to afford to the 
leading French physicians the opportunity 
of seeing for themselves the working of 
his system. His theory that cholera re- 
sults from the introduction into the bodies 
of men (or animals) of a special comma- 
shaped bacteria, declared by him to be the 
“cholera microbe,” is being vigorously at 
tacked by those who do not believe in mi- 
crobes, and as vigorously defended by 
those who do. Dr. Ferran claims the 
Breant prize of 100,000 frs., left, some 
years ago, to the scientific explorer who 
should discover the cause and cure of the 
fell disorder. The Academy in whose 
charge the legacy in question is vested, 
with the duty of awarding or refusing it, 
has named a special committee for investi- 
gating this claim. Dr. Fe: ran is an enthu- 
siastic disciple of Dr. Pasteur, so widely 
renowned for his discoveries in regard to 
microbes, their réle in the production of 
diseases, and the possibility of employing 
these infinitesimal organizations as vaccine 
for the protection of the human system 
against their ravages. He has accordingly 
addressed himself at once to the great ex- 
plorer of biological secrets, and desires to 
prosecute his experiments under the eye 
of the latter, with the aid of the **choleraic 
lymph” he has prepared from the dejec- 
tions of cholera patients, with which he 
proposes to inoculate animals. The medi- 
eal profession, not of France only, but of 
the world in general, will wait with much 
interest for the results of this pew appli- 
sation of the ‘theories of Jenner and of 
Pasteur. 

The advocates of the principle of **Wom- 
en Doctors for Women and Children,” so 
heroically imposed on the world by Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell and her younger sis- 
ter, Dr. Emily Blackwell, will learn with 
interest that the movement in favor of this 
much-needed extension of the medical pro- 
fession, already so widely established in 
England and in the United States, and 
which has penetrated even into Russia, has 

just found its first active supporter in Swe- 
den in the person of Mademoiselle Bjorck, 
who has pursued her medical studies in the 
schools of her native land with the fullest 
success. Mlle. Bjorck belongs to one of 
the oldest families of the Swedish nobility, 
and is possessed gf independent means, 
which have enabled her to pursue with lei- 
surely perseverance the various branches 
of the healing art to which she has devoted 
herself. Sheis an accomplished surgeon 


as well as a thoroughly educated physi- 
cian, and has obtained the highest honors 
in both branches of her chosen profession. 





Possessed of a highly scientific quality of 
mind, she is pushing forward her inquiries 
into the more recondite branches of medi- 
cal investigation ; she has also invented va- 
rious very delicate instruments for surgi- 
cal operations, and for the application of 
the telephonic principle both to the study 
of disease and the assistance of diagnosis, 
and also to the discovery of metallic de- 
posits in the earth. Her manual dexterity 
in surgical matters is very remarkable, as 
is also the lightness and sureness of touch 
with which she performs the most delicate 
and difficult operations. During her recent 
short stay in this city, where her arrival 
was celebrated by a grand dinner given in 
her honor by the Swedish ambassador, she 
removed a polypus from the throat of a 
female patient; the removal of the tumor 
being accomplished in seventeen seconds, 
and the entire operation successfully tin- 
ished in twenty-seven seconds. Her re- 
moval of three polypi from the nose of an- 
other patieut was accomplished with equal 
celerity ; and so lightly and cleverly, with 
instruments of her own designing, that the 
sum of the suffering attendant on the oper- 
ation was declared by the patient operated 
on to have been much less than had been 
expected. 

In person, Mlle. Bjorek is tail, slight, of 
fair complexion, with light hair and blue 
eyes; not a beauty, but rather pretty, with 
an air of quiet self-possession, and an ex- 
press on of great intelligence. She is re- 
garded by all who know her as destined to 
‘*make her mark,” both as a physiclan and 
as a scientific explorer of the forces of 
nature, and of the useful application of 
those forces to the various business of dai- 
ly life, as well as to hygiene, and to the 
cure and prevention of disease. 

The important question of the education 
and employment of women, and the grow 
ing conviction of the necessity of opening 
up new walks of remunerative activity for 
the exercise of their talent and skill, is 
prompting many attempfs, in various quar- 
ters, to carry out an aim which is coming 
to be regarded as not only desirable, but 
necessary. 

Among these attempts is the excellent 
institution founded in London by Lord 
Truro, under the name of ‘The Universal 
Information Office,” for the prompt and 
authoritative answering of questions ad- 
dressed to it, on all subjects, commercial, 
scientific, literary, histor cal, ete., in any 
language. ‘This office and its admirable 
working recently excited a desire, on the 
part of certain intelligent Parisians, to 
found a similar oftice in this city, where 
such a centre of information, with the ad- 
ditional usefulness of furnishing lucrative 
employment to intelligent ladies needing to 
add to limited pecuniary resources, which 
was a leading motive with Lord Truro in de 
voting his fortune to the carrying out of his 
plan, would be extremely valuable. But 
it was soon found that the conditions of so- 
cial and political life in this gay city ren- 
der the successful working of such a foun- 
dation impossible. and the idea was conse- 
quently abandoned. ‘The Universal In- 
telligence Oftice” is established in a large 
and commodious house in Southampton 
St., in close proximity with that great cen- 
tre of the records of all human knowledge, 
viz., the British Museum. It is to this 
headquarters of ‘*Universal Information” 
that enquirers address their questions and 
receive answers to the same, usually by re- 
turn of post. ‘The secretary, Mr. Havelock 
Fisher, has the practical charge of the bus- 
iness of the office, and all questions are ad- 
dressed to him. But the noble and benev- 
olent founder of the undertaking takes the 
warmest and most active interest in its 
management, and spends some hours there 
every day, inspecting, overseeing, and con- 
trolling, with the natural desire to see the 
institution he has founded and supported 
become widely and favorably known, and 
thus become self-supporting. 

On the staff of the **U. I. O.” are nearly 
all the most eminent scientific men of the 
present day, with a large and zealous gath- 
ering of intelligent and highly educated 
women of small means, who answer most 
of the queries having reference to literary, 
historical, philosophical, or moral ques- 
tions. Women constitute about two-thirds 











of the workers of the office; their quick- 
ness and promptitude are found to be in- 
valuable in the securing of the immediate 
replies to which the office attaches great 
importance, in the case of all questions ad- 
mitting of promptitude in reply. 

Cheapness being a desideratum in an un- 
dertaking which aims at becoming univer- 
sally useful, a single ordinary question, re- 
quiring no difficult research, is charged 
the small sum of one shilling and postage. 
When a subject involves a succession of 
questions, each answer is charged one shil- 
ling. Difficult questions, and enquiries of 
an intricate or unusual nature, demanding 
long and difficult researches on the part of 
the members of the staff, are charged for 
by agreement. 

This curious, valuable, and interesting 
establishment is now proved, by hundreds 
of testimonials, from persons of every na- 





tion and social condition, in every part of 
the world, to be really what it professes to 
be, viz., the great centre for the rapid ob- 
taining of the soundest and most compre- 
hensive information on every conceivable 
subject, intellectual, scientific, or practi- 
cal. As previously remarked, its corres- 
pondents and staff comprise the most ac- 
complished representatives of every branch 
of knowledge in all parts of the world; and 
it is claimed that this office, which has ev- 
idently enlisted the most earnest and zeal- 
ous sympathy of all those who are connect- 
ed with it, has not, in any instance. failed 
to answer any enquiry on any subject in 
regard to which information is, in the na- 
ture of things, attainable. 

To give some idea of the variety of the 
questions sent to the Office in question, 
take the following, obligingly furnished to 
your correspondent for the edification of 
your readers :— 


“The Universal Intelligence Office,” 
19 Southampt -n St., 
Bloomsbury Square, 
London. 

Specimens of some of the questions re- 
ceived and answered by this Office :— 

1. The Earl of Wemyso asked, for a 
speech he was about to make in the House 
of Lords, ‘“lo what extent has the Fran- 
chise Bill been brought before the Constit- 
uency ?”’ 

Ans. It was mentioned by one-third 

plus eighty-five of the Sitting Members in 
their Electoral Addresses. 
Mr. Miller, ‘l'ything (Worcester), re- 
quires information as to an estate in Santa 
Cruz, held by his family seventy years ago; 
Santa Cruz being a Danish possession. 

Ans. Information was immediately fur- 
nished, not only as to the present owner 
of the estate, but also as to all the different 
hands it has passed through since it was 
relinquished by his family, seventy years 
ago. 

3. Messrs. Weissenberger write from 
Cranatall, Germany, sending the following 
questions :— 

(a) Where are the best tiremen’s helmets 
obtainable, and at what price? 

(b) What are the ingredients used in the 
best freezing mixture known ? 

(c) What is the best method of rolling 
steel and brass (or copper) plates togeh- 
er? 

A full and complete answer was given at 
once to each of these questions. 

4. Lord Leamington asked for instances 
in which Bills had been passed in Parlia- 
ment by a majority of one. 

Ans. In replying to this query, seven 
hundred books were searched immediately, 
and thirteen instances were given by return 
of post; thirty-three more were sent short- 
ly afterwards; and one hundred and eight 
instances were subsequently found and 
furnished. 

5. A laboring man, at Smyrna, possess- 
ing a collection of rare butterflies, wrote, 
in modern Greek, asking for ‘information 
as to the best way of selling his collection. 


2. 


Ans. Full information was at once sent 
to him, comprising the addresses of some 
eminent private collectors. 

6. M. Cristodoresco writes from ‘Ter- 
gooist, Roumania, asking particulars as to 
the cost and best system of lighting 
houses by electricity. 

Ans. ‘The reply, sent immediately, gave 
full information as to the horse-power, 
number of lamps, expense, maker, etc. 

7. ‘*Who is the best living authority in 
London on Hip Disease?” 

Ans, Careful enquiry enabled the Office 
to give at once a satisfactory reply to this 
query. 

8. **How many newspapers are publish- 
ed daily, in London, morning and even- 


ing?’ 

Ans. ‘There are fourteen morning pa- 
pers, and seven evening ones, published 
daily in London. 

9. ‘What is the teaching and practice 
of the Church of Rome in relation to the 
Fourth Commandment?” 

Ans. Givenimmediately, after reference 
to the most eminent living authorities on 
the subject. 

It will be readily admitted that the rec- 
ords of the institution, containing, in ex- 
tenso, the questions and answers thus 
bringing it into contact with people of 
every part of the world, including China, 
Japan, Persia, natives of Hindoostan, etc., 
promise to become both curious and val- 
uable. They already constitute almost a 
library of neatly written. substantially 
bound manuscript volumes. presenting an 
imposing appearance on the shelves upon 
which they are arranged according to date, 
and offering an amount and variety of in- 
formation that could not be equalled in any 
equal number of square fect on the surface 
of this planet. 

The one need of this unique and admira- 
ble foundation is publicity in regard to its 
existence and aim. As these become more 
and more widely known, its sphere of use- 
fulness will be correspondingly increased, 
and its permanence as a self-supporting in- 
stitution will thus be ensured. A. B. 











THE CRIMINAL LAW ENACTMENT BILL. 


The London correspondent of the N. Y. 
Nation does not at all agreg with the ed- 
itors of that paper in their denunciation of 
what the Nation called ‘dirty agitation,” 
in behalf of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. He says: 


~ The first impulse was one of condem- 
nation. People were shocked beyond de- 
scription at seeing these horrible stories 
sold everywhere, read by boys in the 
streets, by domestic servants in families 
where the newspaper was takenin. Some 
called aloud for a prosecution of the jour- 
nal under the statute which punishes ob- 
scene publications. ‘The proprietor and edi- 
tor of the paper were accused of having 
sought, by creating a sen-ation, to increase 
its sale, in forgetfulness of the enormous 
risk which they ran of finding it thrown 
over by the respectable public, and them- 
selves visited with social penalties. Many 
en of irreproachable life, who entire- 
y agreed with and approved the object of 
the articles, were shocked by the manner 
of the thing. ‘They treated the articles 
as an unusually violent development 
of the passion for ‘sensation effects’ 
which has been visible in our press for some 
time past, and in which this particularjour- 
nal is charged with having led the way. Se- 
vere censure was passed upon the language 
in which the narratives were couched. 
‘Either a burning indignation, oradry and 
passionless statement of the most salient 
facts, would have been,’ they said, ‘titter 
for the occasion than the dramatically 
colored descriptions, clever bits of phras- 
ing, and touches of cynical humor with 
which the writer worked.” ‘Or why not,’ 
others asked, thave been content with 
printing these narratives for private distri- 
bution among members of the legislature, 
magistrates, clergymen, and other persons 
whose opinion would influence legislation? 
Why sow them broadcast in a soil where 
they may do much incidental mischief? 
Nor did the passages in whieh the rich are 
charged with ruining the children of the 
poor, pass uncensured. It was urged that 
there is really no class question involved; 
that the daughters of the lower middle 
class sufler nearly as much as those of 
workingmen ; that poor parents are just as 
ready to sacrifice their offspring as 
wealthy profligates to corrupt them: and 
that, if it is the wealthy who do the evil, it 
is also among the wealthy that many of 
the most strenuous reformers and apostles 
of social purity have been, and are still, 
found. 

“Such were the comments which one 
heard from the vast majority of the upper 
classes during the first four or tive days af- 
ter the publication began. Since then there 
has, | think, been a sensible change of 
view. A few of our best public men, 
a good many leading clergymen, a still 
larger number of religious laymen, de- 
clared that an evil so foul must be fought 
by all possible weapons. ‘Those who per- 
sonally knew the editor of the newspaper 
were convinced of the purity and elevation 
of his motives, and their defence of him 
from the odious imputation of seeking to 
gain circulation in this way, told upon the 
public mind. Many had, from the first, 
said that although nothing but success— 
success in raising a wave of popular feel- 
ing—would justify the publication of the 
articles, success could justify it; and it be- 
same plain that such a wave was rising. 
If it continues to rise, if it rises high 
enough to secure the passing of the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill (now before Par- 
liament) in a satisfactory form, a substan- 
tial result will have been gained which will 
compensate for the evil of familiarizing 
people's minds with horrors which, how- 
ever much they may repel all pure minds, 
have a deplorable attraction for those al 
ready inclined to be morbid. [tis still too 
soon to attempt to weigh the loss and gain 
by these disclosures, nor will the best and 
wisest men ever agree ona point which de- 
pends onthe extent to which one is in- 
fluenced by emotion and sentiment, on the 
one hand, and on the other by a fastidious 
taste and a distrust in the power of legisla- 
tion to check evils rooted in human nature. 
But for the present the tide is running 
more strongly in favor of the Pall Mali 
Gazette than it did last week, and if the law 
is vigorously amended this session—nor 
does any one deny that it needs amend- 
ment,—the credit will be largely due to the 
courage of that paper. Those who ap- 
prove its conduct and refuse to criticise 
the manner of its articles because they 
feel grateful to it for the boldness with 
which it has atracked the evil, are among 
our best leaders of opinion. 

‘“That the crime and wickedness which 
it has described do exist is unquestionable. 
I need hardly, however, caution your read- 
ers against supposing that they exist to 
any great extent, or indicate a general rot- 
tenness in English society. No one who 
knows the other countries of Europe will 
think that England stands below them. 
In fact, the very indignation and astonish- 
ment which these disclosures have excited 
prove that the enormous majority of our 
people have had no notion that such things 
went on, or that the law was inadequate 
to deal with them.” 
ooo 


Puriry your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sursaporitia. Sold by all druggists. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
Ivasure cau find a pleasant home and moderate prices 
oe addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 
New York. 

A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, sucient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greck, Latin or German preferred. She can furnish 
good references. Address “Language,” at this office 








Portledge Cottage, Marblehead Neck.—This 
finely located Cottage is now open for summer board- 
ers. Hume quiet, and comfortable, and table excel- 
lent. Good Bathing and Boating. Send for terms. 
Mrs. E. 8, Corrin. 
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“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUsI¢ 
(Carroll Co., UL) tells how students with small 
ineans can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—rrge 
a 
NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, ac'drese 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert 8t,, 
Phila 
For both Sexes, 


FRIENDS SCHOOL Founded 1784. 159 


per half-year for board and tuition. First term beging 
September 9, 1885. For circular address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Providence, R, I, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women, re-opens Sept. 15, 1885, For catalogue ad. 

dress the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
Graduate of Siwarthmore College. Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 


- VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
fen professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu. 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


Secure [nvestments. 
CHICAGO MORTGACES 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half a 
low valuation; yielding 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 


and free of tar, Coupons payable semi-annually. Are 
largely taken for trust investments. Ample reference 
given. Constantly on hand and for sale by 


“a W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston. 




















A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
<> COFFEE 
=> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full information and instructions about 
using the Right of Suffrage which the Law secures 
toher. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. Woman Suffrage Party, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 

Inclose 10 cents in stamps or coin, for postage 
printing, and other expenses. 

Mr. Willcox will address meetings (public or pri- 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the laws 
at almost any point in New York City, or the Easter? 
end of the State, on any evening not already engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.50 P. M., he wil 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Loziers 
parlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wish to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
FIFTY REASONS, 14th edition, . 50e per 100. 
REVLY tO ATLY-GEN. RUSSELL, . 25 per 100. 
SPEECH AGAINST ATTY-GEN. RUS- 

SELL’S RE-ELECTION, . 10c per 100. 
REPLY TO ERASI'US BROOKS, _. Sve per 100 
CASES OF THE LEGISLATURE’S 

POWER OVER SUFFRAGE. Cheap 

Edition . ‘ . F i . $1.75 per 100- 
“BUFFALO PLATFORM” OF N.Y. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY, — $1.20 per 100 
Also, from Woman's JOURNAL: 
WOMAN’S LEGAL RIGHT TO 

Tos < «© «© «= * 

Address as above. 
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. 25c per 100. 


C. H.SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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